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FOREWORD. 

Sikh History Research Department was started 
in Khalsa College during the life time of Sir Sardar 
Sundar Singh Majithia. Ever since its inception, it 
has been doing commendable work. Now Professor 
Kirpal Singh M* A., the writer of this book is incharge 
of this department. He has taken considerable pains 
in collection of material for this work, which is being 
published by the Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

This book is a well-knit narration of historical 
events duly supported by facts. The third chapter 
which describes the condition of the Cis-Sutlej territory 
in those days» paints a picture of chaos and anarchy 
then prevailing. This fact establishes Maharaja Ala 
Singh's pre-eminence as he was able to uproot the 
anarchy and give rise to a state which led a peaceful 
and prosperous existence. 

Another chapter worthy of note is entitled 
'^Maharaja Ala Singh's relations with the Marathas." 
This chapter presents Maharaja Ala Singh's personality 
as a Sikh as well as a Statesman. As a true Sikh he 
helped the Marathas in the hour of their dire need. His 
friendly relations with powers which could be helpful in 
driving out the foreigners,, throw light on him as a 
statesman of high calibre. 

Chapter No. 1?^ portrays the sagacity with which 
the Maharaja was able to meet the exigencies of the 
times. In his dealings with the Mughals the neigh¬ 
bouring rulers and the Pathan invaders he effectively 



guarded the interests of his own country. The writer 
narrates the events which conclusively prove Maharaja's 
faithfulness towards the Dal Khalsa^ his ambition to 
establish the Sikh rule and his love of high Sikh ideals. 

Maharaja Ala Singh was par-excellence in admi'nis- 
tVativc ability which has been so rare in the rulers 
of the world. He dealt impartially with all religions, 
treated all his subjects alike and gave high posts to 
persons of all denominations purely on merit. 

The chapter on Maharaja's Character also deserves 
a mention here It is remarkable that in thos^ days 
of moral laxity, his character shines like a beacon- 
light. He was devoted to his only wife. Rani Fateh 
Kaur, who was also a true Sikh. Maharaja never cast 
an eye on other women. Once while standing on the 
top of his house unintentionally he saw a young girl 
bathing. He turned his eyes away and henceforward 
treated her as his own daughter and gave her in 
marriage himself. 

In accordance with Sikh tradition he ran a langar 
(free kitchen), where his Rani personally distributed 
food to all without distinction of caste and creed. 

The book is a source of valuable inforpiation 
corroborated by historical data. liere and there an 
incident has been repeated but it is in conformity with 
the context. 


AmiilftS^r. 
Dated Ml-54. 
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PREFACE 

Biography is the best form of history. 

H. W. Shaw. 

Mabarafa Ala Singh occupies a unique place in the 
history of the Sikhs. He was the pioneer leader and 
founder of one of the most important Sikh States. 
Almost every book on the rise of the Sikh power has 
devoted some space to this great hero but so far no 
account of Maharaja Ala Singh has been based on con* 
temporary Marathi and Persian sources, nor does any 
detail of his great qualities of statesmanship, adminis* 
trative capacity and true leadership. 

While writing the life of Maharaja Ala Singh one is 
confronted with numerous difficulties, which ai^ peculiar 
to themselves. One of the greatest handicaps is that 
there is no contemporary detailed account available. The 
later records i, Patiala Records, present only an one¬ 
sided picture and suffer from serious mistakes of 
omisbiun and commWion. The task of a historian is 
not merely to present facts collected from the various 
sources, but to undertake spade-work and dig out new 
sources—contemporary or semi-contemporary—, which 
might yield the required information. For instance, 
Patiala Records either omit altogether the arrest of 
Maharaja Ala Singh or describe him in alliance with 
Ali Mohammad Khan, the Rohilla Faujdar of Sirhind. 
Thus we have to search for necessary information from 
i Rohilla accounts, which describe in detail the activities 
I of Ali Mohdummad Khan at Sirhind. The Rohilla 
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accounts, especially Gulistan-i-RahmcU,* Gul~i-Rahmat f 
and Ahwcd-i-Najib-ud-Daula J by Bihari Lai definite¬ 
ly assert that Maharaja Ala Singh was summoned 
to Sirhind and arrested there just after the 
arrival of Ali Mohammad Khan whereas the 
author of Tarikh-i-Patiala and Griffin describe in 
detail the friendship of Ali Mohammad Khan and 
Maharaja Ala Singh. Similarly for the study of the 
Maharaja’s relations with the Marathas we have to 
probe into Marathi news-letters 1| and for the study 
of his relations with the Mughal Emperors we have 
to trace references from contemporary sources like 


* **Gulistan^i^Rahmat** is a Persian Manuscript, original lying 
in Rampur State library (extract copy in Khalsa College, 
Amritsar). It is the most authentic history of the Rohillas 
vnitten by Mustajab Ali Khan, son of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. 
The latter participated in the Rohilla campaigns under Ali 
Mohammad Khan. It describes in detail Ali Mohammad's 
activities at Sirhind* 

t Guli-Rahmat : MS. (Persian) original copy in Rampur 
State library (extract copy in Khalsa College, Amritsar). 
It is also a similar account of Rohillas and gives useful 
information. 

% Ahwal-i^Najib-ud-Daula wa Ali Mohammad Khan wa Doodi Khan 
by Munshi Behari Lai son of Badri Das Khatri of village 
Bonse Baraily (1787 A. D.). Persian manuscript preserved 
in the library of Nawab Salar Jang, Hyderabad, Deepen, 
copy in Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

Q Marathi News letters throw a flood of light over Maharaja 
Ala Singh's relations with the Marathas. The writer is 
thankful to Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona, 
for translation of some of the Marathi letters. 
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Tarikh-i-Alamgir-Sani ♦ etc. Hence the biography 
of Maharaja Ala Singh presents a peculiar set of diffi¬ 
culties and calls for a vast range of research work in 
different languages. 

Of the writings on Maharaja Ala Singh tw’O deserve 
special mention. The first is an account of him 
written in the Tarikh-i-Patiala (Urdu) by Khalifa 
Mohammad Hussain, Prime Minister of Patiala (1878 
A. D.). It is full of so many distortions and errors. 
The author has written the account without scrutiny 
of the original sourcest. Moreover he tried to isolate the 
personality of Maharaja Ala Singh from the rest of the 
Khalsa, which is like separating the body from the 
soul. Most activities of the Maharaja were interwoven 
with the history of the Khalsa. Obviously the Khalifa 
did not understand the proper significance of the 
exploits of the founder of the Patiala State. The 
second is the biography of Maharaja Ala Singh by 
Karam Singh (Panjabi-Gurmukhi). This made a right 
approach to the subject. The author tried to correct 
the errors committed by the Khalifa and was success¬ 
ful to a considerable extent. But he could not utilize 
the Marathi sources, the coins of Maharaja Ala Singh 


* Tarikh,i,AUmgir Sani: Translated and abridged by Sir J.N. 
Sarkar (typed copy^in Khalsa College, Amritsar.). It gives 
information regarding Maharaja's help to Alamgir Sani. 

1 Thucydides has rightly stated that “men commonly avail 
themselves of what they find ready to their hand and 
accept from one another the current report of past events 
without ptttdhg them to the test of examination, even 
when' they have taken place in their own country."' 

Thucydides by W, Lucas. Callins, page 3» 
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a[ii4 the important records in Persian [Dariar-i-MmlU, 
Boundary dispute correspondence, etc.). With good 
deal of labour and research in various Persian works he 
could only establish that the Maharaja helped the 
Maratbas with food grains in the battle of Fanipat 
{viie Appendix No, 3 of S. Karam Singh's work). 
But the Marathi news-letters which have been utilized 
for the first time in the present book establish the 
following facts 

(1) Sada Shiva Bhau, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Maratha Army, was anxious to have an 
alliance with Maharaja Ala Singh. 

(2) He deputed Laxman Appaji Ekbote, a 
Maratha envoy, to the Sirhind territory, who 
stayed with the Maharaja. 

(3) f The Maharaja was in correspondence with 

the Peshwa on the eve of the battle of 
Panipat, 

(4) The Maharaja gave shelter to the Maratha 
fugitives even after the fateful battle of 
Panipat ♦. 

S. Karam Singh stated only this much that the 
Maharaja had sent a military force against Jawahar 


Selection from Peshw Daftar by Rai Bahadur G. S. 
Sardesai, Volume No : 21 letter No: 116,197, 69. 

Volume No : 27 letter No : 109, 133, 218, 220 and 26. 
Marathanchya Itihas Sadanen 

wade Volume No : 6 letter No : 378, 382 and 465. 
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Singh,/a/ of Bharat pur, when he attacked Delhi in 
order to wage a war of revenge against Najib-ud-Daula. 
But recently discovered records describe in detail 
Maharaja Ala Singh's relations with Najib. From 
Tahmas Namah by Miskin * (British Museum, 
London) we learn that it was Najib who conducted 
Maharaja Ala Singh to the presence of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali after the great Ghallughara, bloody carnage of 
the Sikhs by Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1762 A. D. The 
records of Darbar-i-Mualla (Jaipur) t give in detail 
Maharaja Ala Singh's relations with Najib-ud-Daulah 
and Zain Khan, the Abdali Governor of Sirhind. It 
was the Maharaja who brought about a rapprochement 
between the Sikhs and Najib when the Sikhs crossed 
the Jamuna after the death of Zain Khan, Tarikh-i- 
Alamgif^Sani, another contemporary source, describes 
the help rendered by Maharaja Ala Singh to Alamgir 
II and his Wazir, Imad, when they visited Hansi- 
Hissar territory in 1758 A, D. The records of the 

• Tahmas Namah, Persian Manuscript, British Museum London. 
(Photostat copy Khalsa CoUege. Amritsar). Miskin was 
the personal attendant of Mir Manno and later on he 
joined the services of ^ain Khan, the Governor of Sirhind. 
He gives graphic details regarding the rule of Zain Khan. 
It also describes relationship between the Maharaja and 
Najib. 

X Darbar-i-Mmlla Persian Manuscript ori^al Archives, 
Jaipur. Stamped and certified copies in Khalsa College, 
An^ritsar. These records are most important ahdgivea 
lot of information regarding’ Maliaraja's relations with 
Zain Khan and Naj ib-ud-Dauik: 
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Boundary Dispute correspondence, Volume 10, ♦ throw 
a flood of light on the Maharaja's conquests in the 
District of Hissar. 

History literally means investigation. Every event 
of Maharaja's life has been subjected to careful 
investigation and examination. The best available 
data have been drawn upon. In presentation, an effort 
has been made to present the details in a pleasant 
manner. Events have not been dressed up to make 
them grander than they factually were or what the 
old chroniclers had attempted to achieve. Fictional 
embellishments have also been avoided. 

In view of the fresh materials brought to“ light and 
of the numerous corrections introduced in the account 
of the court historians, it has been possible to attempt 
an unbiased estimate of Maharaja Ala Singh. The 
present writer will feel his labours amply rewarded if 
his work succeeds in illuminating a comparatively dark 
and obscure comer of Indian history. 

I am indebted to Bhai Sahib Dr. Vir ^mgh, who, 
despite of his ill-health has acceded to my request for 
writing foreword to this book and also to Rai Bahadur 
G. S. Sardesai Kamshet, Poona, for his going through the 

Boundary Dispute correspondence Volumes : 

Persian Manuscripts ten volumes. Volume No : 1, 9 and 
one more have been discovered by the writer. The whole 
correspondence forms a complete record regarding the 
fixation of boundary between Patiala State and district 
Hissar (1803.1856 A. D.). The conquests of the Maharaja 
in the district Hissar have been described in detail. The 
originals are lying in the Punjab Record Office. Simla. 
This record has been used for fir^t time in this volume. 
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chapter. " Maharaja Ala Singh's relations with the 
Marathas." I feel grateful to S. B. Jodh Singh, M.A., 
M. L. C., (retired principal) who suggested this subject 
and gave me useful advice and also to Principal Indar 
Singh, B. Sc. (Agricultural) (Wales), Barrister-at-Law, for 
his constant encouragement and guidance. I am thankful 
to Dr. Balbir Singh, Ph. D. (London), Panch Batti, 
Dehra Dun, Dr: Hari Ram Gupta, Head of History 
Department, Punjab University, Principal Kirpal Singh 
Narang M. A. (Hons.), Ramgarhia College, Phagwara, 
who have gone through the manuscript and gave me 
valuable suggestions. I am particularly grateful to 
my learned friend Dr. Mohan Singh, Ph. D., D. Litt., 
who helped me a lot in bringing out this book. I am 
thankful to the Rajpramukh Maharaja Adhiraj of 
P.E.P.S.U., for granting me permission to have photo¬ 
graphic copies of the portraits of Maharaja Ala Singh 
and his illustrious successors, to Dr. Ganda Singh, 
Director of Archives, Patiala, to Shri Vidya Sagar Suri, 
M.A., Keeper of Records, Punjab Government, Shri 
M. S. Randhawa, I. C. S. ex-Commissioner, Ambala 
Division, for allowing me to have eccess to the records 
lying in their offices ; to Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka 
Mandala, Poona, for the translation of some of the 
Marathi letters and to Public Works Department, 
P. E. P. S. U., Patiala for preparation of the map 
indicating the territories of Maharaja Ala Singh. 


Kirpal Singh, 



1691 A. D. 
1707 A. D. 
1714 A. D. 
1716 A. D. 
1722 A. D. 

1727 A. D. 
1731 A. D. 

1731 A. D. 
1745 A. D. 

1745r46 A.D. 
174^A. D. 

1748 A. D. 

1749 A. D. 

1752 A. D. 

1753 A. D. 
1758 A. D. 

1758 A, D. 

1759 A. D. 
1761 A. D. 


1761 A. D. . 

1762 A. D. . 

1764 A. D. . 

1765 A. D. . 
1765 A. D 


CHRONOLOGY 

.. Birth of Maharaja Ala Singh. 

.. Marriage with Fateh Kaur. 

.. Death of his father. 

Avenges the death of his father. 

..Leaves Bhadaur and settles at Bamala. 

,.. Founds Longowal. 

.. Battle of Bamala: defeats the 
Muslim Confederacy. 

... Takes Pahul. 

.. Acquires the territory of his brother 
Sabha Singh on his death. 

Arrested by Ali Mohanunad Khan. 

... Escapes from Sunam fort. 

... Honoured with robe of Honour by 
Prince Ahmad. 

... Conquest of Kakra and foundation 
of the fort of modem Bhawanigarh. 

... Conquest of Pargna Sanaur. 

... Foundation of Patiala. 

... Invites the Marathas to Cis>Sutlej 
territory. 

... Helps Emperor Alamgir Sani with 
food grains. 

... Battle of Rampura ; annexes many 
villages of Bhatti territory. 

... Helps the starving Maratha army with 
food grains in the third Battle of 
Panipat. 

.. Afghan Emperor recognises Maharaja 
Ala Singh’s independence. 

... Bloody carnage of the Sikhs« and 
arrest of the Maharaja. 

... Fall of Sirhind ; Foundation of the 
Pucca fort at Patiala. 

... Granted insignia of sovereignty by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

... Death. 
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Maharaja Yadvindra Singh 

( 1938 ) 





ANCESTORS 


We mistake the gratuitous blessings of heaven for the 
fruits of our industry» 

L. Estrange. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
Cis-Siitlcj territory (the territory between the Jamuna 
and the Sutlej) was dominated by the Bhatti tribes. 
The Bhattis*, Muslim Rajput converts, lived a pastoral 
and predatory life driving their cattle about in search 
of new pastures and lifting their neighbours' cattle 
whenever they got a chancef. Sometimes a band of six 
or ten armed Bhattis would make a dash upon some 
grazing herd, drive off its armed herdsmen, and carry 
away the herd by violence. Such a band was called 
dhar, a group of dacoits, in the Panjabi dialect of 
the country. But sometimes a leader of note would 
organize a larger expedition of two or three hundred 

* The Bhattis were the descendants of Bhatti Rao, one of 
the ancestors of the rulers of Jaisalmir. In course of time 
they had embraced Islam, and had become sworn enexnies 
of the non-Muslims. Owing perhaps to similar habits all 
the Rajput clans converted to Islam in that area 
(Bhattiana—Distt. Hissar and some portion of Bikaner 
State) began to be called Bhattis in the 18th Century. 
Bhatti came to mean aU Rajput converts from Joiyas, 
Chambans and Chabbals. 

Sirsa Settlement Report, page 29. 

apfe >) lap vd WHi 

, Sakhian Bhai Moot Chand MS* Gurmukkit page 51, 

Hissar District Gazetteer, page 25. 
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men» some of them mounted on ponies, and take them 
out for a foray, fifty miles or more into the • enemy’s 
territory and carry off their cattle and other spoils by 
sheer force. Such a larger band was called Katak, 
When the attacked roused the country-side and pursued 
the invaders, the pursuing force was called a Varh. 
The arms consisted of swords, match-locks and short 
spears, and the characteristic weapon of the country, 
Sela, a heavy spear, sometimes twenty feet long 
with a heavy iron head, some three or four feet or even 
more, and with a bamboo handle. The last was wielded 
by both hands by footmen*. When such a Katak 
used to move out, they killed and plundered whosoever 
came in their wayf. It so happened that in one of 
the affrays against a Katak, Mohan and his son, 
Roopa, were killed. Roopa left behind two young 
children, Sandli and Phul, who thereafter alongwith 
their mother lived with Kala, their unclej. Kala too 
had fought valiantly but he could just save his life. 
He was, however, robbed of everything he possessed. 
Now he had to support his own family as well as the 
family of his deceased brother. He began to wander in 
.search of food and shelter. 

In those turbulent times tribal affinity determined 
the complexion of settlements. Persons of the same 
tribe inhabited the entire village, and sometimes 

♦ Sirsa Settlement Report, page 31. 

t an %wi Sf I 

S^iUan Bbm Meel Chcni (Gumukhi), page 74. 

I TazaldrM-lIitoiltiM ws Fhulkian. 
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several villages in the same area belonged to one and 
the same tribe*. A vital factor favouring human 
habitation in the dry and desert areas was the supply 
of water. Wherever there was a well or a pond there 
arose a village. The paucity was the cause of many 
frictions and conflicts. The village in possession of a 
well or a pond was naturally deemed richer and its 
inhabitants were considered luckier and wealthier. 

Once a rich man travelled through the territory 
near modern Rampura Phul. This area was notorious 
for the scarcity of wells. The rich traveller decided 
that he would dig a well if he was blessed with a son. 
It so happened that his desire was fulfilled and so he 
sank a well there. Around that well there developed 
a village named Mari Siddh Qalandar (three miles 
from Rampura Phul railway station, Bhatinda-Dhuri 
line). The village came to be inhabited by the 
Bhullars f by the middle of the 17th Century A. D, 

Kala and his kinsmen were leading a nomadic life. 
They drifted from place to place and could find shelter 
nowhere. After wandering for days and nights in search 
of food they reached Mari Siddh Qalandar and decided 
to settle there {. 

Tribal animosity waged supreme. The Bhullars of 


• Rohta^ Gazetteer, page 17. 

t Bhullars are said to have sprung from Bhula Maha deo the 
matted hair (Sic.) According to Ibbetson they assert that 
Malwa was their original home. 

FuniMh Castes, page 119. 

% Tim|kh-i-Mukatsar wa Mamdot. page 292 . , 
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th« village would not allow the new-comers, Sidhus • 
to live in that village. They were harassed in every 
possible way. When the womenfolk of Kala went to 
draw water from the well they were insulted. As Kala 
was keen on settling there he, according to the custom 
of the times, offered one Sidhu girl to some Bhullar 
in order to effect a blood relationship. But the offer 
was rejected. Now he did not know what to do. 
His enemies were too strong for himf. 

There appeared, however, a gleam of hope for Kala 
when he heard of the arrival of Guru Hargobind, the 
sixth Sikh Guru (1595-1644 A. D.) at Gurusar, a few 
miles from that placej. The Guru, after his battle 
against the Imperial troops had retired to the Cis- 
Sutlej territory in 1631 A. D. Kala carried his tale 
of woes and miseries to the Guru. While touching 
the feet of the Guru he burst into tears and told him 

* Siddbus were the descendants of Sidhu, son of Khot. 
They link their ancestry with the Rajputs clan of 
Jaisalmir. According to Ibbetson the distinction between 
Rajput and Jat was social and not ethnical. Those who 
were very rich and took leading part in politics began to 
be called Rajputs, while those who took to cultivation 
began to be called Jats. Punjab Castes and Tribes, page 700. 
For detailed account see Appendix Early Ancestors. 

J BhuUars are said to have been driven by the Sidhus from 
Mari in district Ferozepur. 

Punjab Stales Gazetteer, Page 64. 

t Encyclopaedia of Sikh Literature. 

Guru Hargobind was the first Sikh Guru, who visited Cis 
Sutlej territory in the first half of the 17th Century. AU 
Patiala records confirm this view. For details see 
Appendix Early Ancestors. 
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in detail the treatment meted out to him and his 
family. It was just coincidence that Lala Kaura, a 
prominent Bhullar of the village, had also come to 
pay his homage to the Guru. The Guru persuaded him 
to accommodate Kala. The Guru said, "Kala is very 
poor. You should give him land for five ploughs so 
that he may make a living." “ We are the servants 
of the Guru ", replied Lala politely ; and at the same 
time overwhelmed by a clannish consideration, he 
remarked, ** But we can give no concession to the 
Sidhus." After having said this Lala left the place. 
This was a great blow to Kala's hopes. Now the Guru 
advised Kala to leave the village of the Bhullars and 
settle at any place which he happened to reach by 
sunset. Kala resumed his journey*. 

The sun had set. The golden rays were falling on 
the glittering surface of a pond. It provided a streak 
of hope to the weary travellers in that desert. The 
sight of the pond and the sunset lit up the dark recesses 
in the heart of Kala and gladdened the hearts of his 
kinsmen. All decided to make it their home. 

“Misfortunes never come alone" says the old 
saying. Kala was confronted with another set of 
difficulties. The territory, where he had encamped, 
belonged to a very powerful man of the area named 
Jaitprana (of villgge Bhokhari). He would not tolerate 
any new settlement. He came forth to measure strength 
with the. new comers and to turn them out bag and 
baggage. Terrified as Kala was to learn the power, 
his rival was famed to possess, he did not give way 

* Gurpartap Surya, Ras tenth. 
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to despair. He had implicit faith in the Guru. He 
invoked his help and came out to decide the issue with 
Jaitprana by force of arms. For the time being the 
contest appeared equal. But the tables were soon 
turned. Kala struck a severe blow, which hurled his 
enemy to the ground. Jaitprana expired*. 

The defeat and death of this powerful man of the 
locality at the hands of Kala proved a turning point in 
his life. It established his reputation as a warrior. He 
permanently settled at that place and founded a village 
which was named after the name of his forefather 
Mehraj, This, however, did not solve the difficulties 
of Kala and his dependents. 

Once again Kala along with his young nephews, 
Sandli and Phul, visited the Guru at Gurusar. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition the youngsters were instructed to rub 
their bellies before the Guru. The Guru curiously 
asked why the children behaved in that strange manner. 
He was told that it indicated their hunger. The younger 
one excited most pity, and the Guru asked him his name. 
Hearing the word, the Guru is said to have remarked, 
VThe Phul (flower) will blossom. What to talk of his 
hunger, his descendants would satisfy the hunger of 
millions. Their horses would drink water from the 
Sutlej and the Jamunaf/' When Kala came home 
and told what the Guru had said about the future 
greatness of Phul and his descendants, his wife 
rebuked him saying that his brother's sons would 
become rulers but what about his own sons. Kala was 

* Gurpartap Surya, Ras tenth. 

t Tarikh-i-Siddhu Braran, page 26. Gur Partap Surya, Ras X. 
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a man of faith and conviction. Once again he went 
to the Guru with his own sons, who had received the 
same instructions to rub their bellies before the Gum. 
This time the Guru smiled and said, "They would not 
be the rulers but would depend upon none and earn 
their livelihood by dint of their own prowess*." 

Phul, the great ancestor of the Phulkim House of 
Patiala, Nabha and Jind, was the son of Roop Chand 
and his wife Ambi. He was born in 1627 A. D. f. 
Trained in the school of adversity, he grew to be a 
hardy and pushing youngman. 

Phul was religiously inclined and liked the company 
of the holy men. According to traditions preserved 
in the Patiala records, one Sumerpuri faqir happened 
to visit the place. Phul used to serve him with milk. 
One day it so happened that he went to the faqir with 
milk but the latter had fallen in a trance. He had to 
wait for a long time. Night fell and it also began to 
rain, and he shielded the holy person from rain with 
his chaddar. In this way the whole night passed. At 
daybreak, when the holy person awoke from his trance, 
he was much pleased with Phul and taught him the 
art of feigning death by stopping his breath. The 
faqir also blessed Phul that if he founded a village after 
his own name, he would be very prosperousj. 

After this incident Phul remained at Mehraj for 
sometime and there he met one Bahbal Gill to whom 
he disclosed his intention of founding a village, l^ahbal, 

* Raj Khalsa. Giani Gian Singh, page 6. 
t Encyclopaedia of Sikh Literature (Panjabi). 
t Taiikh-i-Bute Shah MS., page 295. 
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owing to his family bickerings, had shifted to Mehraj 
from his own village somewhere near Lahore and was 
on the lookout for a suitable place of residence. He 
welcomed the idea and went to Rai Bukhtiar of Kangar 
with whom he had some acquaintance and after present¬ 
ing him one camel got a patta (lease) of Kamanwala 
Theh * as the place was called in those days, in 
favour of Phul, and the village Phul was founded on 
the sitef. 

Phul had to struggle hard to keep himself in 
possession of this new village, which was named after 
him. The exact nature of his struggle against his 
powerful neighbours is difficult to determine except 
that they became jealous of his growing strength and 
popularity. Once Isa Khan}, one of the most 
powerful neighbours, sent a small force which ousted 
Phul from his village and appointed Moola Jat as his 
representative there. But soon after Phul recovered the 
possession of his village.|| 

The death of Phul occurred under mysterious circum¬ 
stances. Once he was called to Sirhind and put under 
confinement. He practised the art of feigning death by 
holding his breath. His warders taking him dead, 
handed over his body to his servant, Gidia Mirasi, who 

♦ Kamanwala Tkch was the old name of the present site of the 
village Phul. 

t Kisala>i*Rajju Singh MS. in Persian. It is a small booklet 
of a few pages in possession of Director of Archives, 
Patiala PEPSU. 

t For more information about Isa Khan see Chapter III. 

]| Tarikh-i>Patiala& Jind, a email MS. (Persian) in possession 
of Director of Archives, Patiala; Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 34. 
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had aocotnpanled Phat to Sirliind. The Mirasi taking 
the body started towards his village. The news of 
this incident was conveyed to Tiloka and f2aina, the 
sons of PJnil at village Dhilwaii, where they were 
living with their mother Bali*. On hearing the death 
of their father they set out for Sirhind. On the way 
they met the Mirasi at village Dak Bahadur and 
taking him to be dead set fire to the body of Phulf. 
Thus ended the life of the great ancestor of Phulkian 
Houses, the grand father of Ala Singh. Phul died in 
1689 A. D4 (January 28. 1689), 

The death of Phul greatly alarmed his yoonger wife 
Rajji. Taking her sons she went to her brotherdn- 
law, (sister's husband) Sukhanand Brar, who took 
her to her parental village Sidhana{|. Her sons, 

* Owing perhaps to Phitl's intense, love with his younger 
wife, his elder wife Bali and her children were not <cared. 
They bad to f€kce many difficulties. Consequently Jassa^ 
the father of Bali came and took away his daughter and 
her children, Tiloka and Rama to his village, Dhilwan. 
They lived there uptil the death of Phul. 

Rtsala-i-Rajfu Stitgh. 

The secoikt wife of Phul was Rajji who was the daughter 
of Sidhana as author of Phul Bans Parkash writes’ 
(page 25). 

H«i8 aitt IsribaiBP i manp 4 na* finw i 

t Tazakira.i*Khandaxi-i>Rajaha-i-Phulkiaii MS. Persian. 
Tarikh-i-Patiala Page 36. 

Mitn.ail Srfk ^ fta Ml 18 mtfe i 

Phul Bans Parkash MS, Garmukhi, jjmge 25 
Tarikh*i>Patiala, page 36. • 

I Tarikh-i-Siddhu Braran, MS. page 27. 
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Jbandu, Takhtmal and Cbannu, also accompanied their 
mother. Subsequently they founded a village, Gumati, 
near Sidhana, and settled there. Their descendants 
formed the minor Phulkian House and were called 
Laudgarhias, i. e., descendants of the younger wife.* 

By his elder wife, Phul had three sons, Tiloka, 
Rama and Raghu, and one daughter Fateh Kaur, alias 
Fatto. She was married to Dhanna Singh of village 
Ramdas (District Amritsar) in the family of Baba 
Buddha. After the death of her husband she, alongwith 
her children, shifted to village Phul. Her sons with 
help of Tiloka, her brother, founded a village Beela, 
ten mUes from Bhadaur and settled there-f 

Raghut, the third son of Phul, was married in the 
house of Mulkher BhuUar at village Jeondi. After his 
death his wife along with her children went to her 
parental house at village Jeondi. The descendants of 
Raghu are still residing there. According to Griffin, the 
family formed another minor Phulkian House||. 

Tiloka, the eldest son of Phul, was married to 
Bakhto of village Roreke (near Dhanoula) and had 
two sons Gurdit Singh and Sukhchain Singh$. The 
rulers of Nabha were scions of Gurdit Singh, the elder 
son of Tiloka, and the chiefs of Jind, Badru Khan 
and Depalpur descended from Sukhchain Singh, the 

• The Rajas of the Panjab, page 7, 

t Tarikh-i-Siddhu Braran, MS. page 27. 

X According to Karam Singh, Raghu was the eldest, son of 
Phul, but this finds no confirmation from other records. 

I Rajas of the Punjab, page 305. 

$ Tarikh-i-Siddbtt Braran, MS. page 43. 
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younger son of Tiloka. The latter two houses are 
considered the minor Phulkiati Houses^. 

Tiloka and Rama, sons of Phul, both served Guru 
Gobind Singh, the tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs, 
(1666-1708 A. D.) and had very cordial relations with 
him. Guru Gobind Singh is said to have sent them 
the following Hukamnamah :— 

There is one God. The Guru is true. It is the 
order of the Guru. Bhai Tiloka and Bhai Rama, the 
Guru will protect all. You should come with your 
contingent. I am much pleased with you. Your house 
is mine. On seeing this letter you should at once 
come in my presence. Your house is mine. You should 
come to me immediately on seeing this letter. Come 
with horsemen. Do come. You are my favoured ones. 
Come you must. I have sent one robe (of honour). 
Keep it there. Bhado 2, Sambat 53." f 

When Guru Gobind Singh visited Talwandi Sabo they 
again went to see him with provisionsj. .Laddha, the 
youngest son of Rama, took Pahul on that occasion and 
he was renamed Ram Singhl|. 

Tiloka and Rama also helped Banda Bahadur in 
response to his call on the eve of the conquest of 

^ Rajas of the Panjab, page 302 and 307. 

t Griffin states that Tiloka died in 1667 A.D. which is not 
correct because this Hukamnamah is dated 1753 B. K. 
corresponding to 1696 A. D. and it has been addressed to 
Tiloka and Rama both. 

t Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh 
(MS. Gurmukhi) Sikh History Research Department 
Khalsa College, Amritsa^r, page 61. 

I Ahwal-i-Khandan-i-PhrU. MS. (Persian). 
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Sirhuid. Tiloka ar«i ISaana sent a small contit^^ent of 
men to fight on their behalf*. 

Tiloka and Rama could not pull together for long 
as Tiloka was a submissire type o-f person whereas 
Rama was bold and adventm'ous. Rama was successful 
in getting the collectorsbip the neighbouring villages 
in alliance with Chain Singh, his cousin (frmn the line 
of Sema)f. However, they could not continue tO' 
..Rve together for Icmg. Rama killed Chain Singh and 
relieved him of the cc41ection, which be was going to 
.'deposit. Consequently in avengement of the death of 
their father, Bira, Kamala and Ugarsen killed Rama, 
the father of Ala Singh}. 

Rama was married to Sabi, the dai^hter of Nana 
Singh of village Khonse || and he had six sons: 

1. Dunna Singh. 

2. Sabha Singh. 

3. Ala Singh. 

4. Bakhta Singh. 

5. Buddha Singh. 

6. Z.addh3 Singh. 

Dunna Singh is the founder ofBbadanr and Kot 
Dunna Chieftainship**. Bakhta, like his brother Ala 

Fanth Parka^h, Rattan Singh, page 75. 

} Serna waa the son of Mohan and brother of Roop Chand, 
the father of Phul. 

t Tarikh-i-Patialar page 38» Rajas of the Panjab, Page 13. 

t| Tarikh>i-Siddhu Braran^ page 45. 

The Rajas of the Pan jab, page 307. 




Singh, left Bhadaur and in alliance with Sabha Singh 
founded a village near Bhadaur. Later on Bakhta's 
son, Man Singh, conquered Malaud from the Afghans of 
Maler Kotla. Bakhta is considered the founder of the 
minor Phulkian House of Malaud*. 

Buddha Singh was killed in a battle against the 
Brars, four miles from Bhadaur, where two pipal trees 
still stand to commemorate the event. He died 
childlessf. The youngest son of Rama was Laddha Singh, 
who took Pahul and was renamed Ram Singh^. Ram 
Singh was married to Sukhan. She gave birth to a 
son, Sirja Singh. The child died during the lifetime of 
his father, who also died young, leaving behind no other 
issue||. 

Sabha Singh was the second son of Rama. He was 
courageous and daring, and had acquired his possessions 
by dint of his own efforts. His only son Jodha Singh 
died during the lifetime of Sabha Singh. Jodha Singh 
died issueless. His widow joined in wedlock with 
Sardul Singh, the son of Ala Singh, who ultimately 
acquired the possessions of Sabha Singh**. 

Of all the brothers, however, it was Ala Singh who 
made the greatest contribution to the rise of his dynasty 
and added lustre to the name of his ancestors. His 
early life is given in the following pages. 

* Rajas of the Panjab, page 300. 

Ludhiana Gazetteer (1888-89) Page 107-108. 

t Tarikh.i.Siddhu Braran MS. page 84-85. 

X Tazakira-*uKhandan.i.Rajaha4-PhuUdan MS. 

K^fiat-i-Phulkian. MS. 

I) Tarikh.i.Siddhu Braran, MS. page 84-85. 

«« Yadasht Mana Singh Grewal (MS. Perslaii). 

Tarikh.i.Siddhu. Braran MS. page ^ 7. 



EARLY LIFE 

1691 A. D. to 1722 A. D. 

A man never has good luck who has a bad wife, 

Beecher. 

Rama, the father of Ala Singh possessed a very 
impressive figure. Once he was riding on the horse¬ 
back along with his elder brother. He was in the 
front while his brother, Tiloka, was sitting behind 
him. A villager passed and remarked that sitting in 
front was a good omen and Rama would never remain 
behind*. His remark came out true. Rama proved to 
be the more daring and courageous as compared to his 
elder brother. 

Once a gang of marauders was passing through the 
village Phul. Rama with his companions fell upon them 
and relieved them of their plunderf. Encouraged by 
this exploit he founded a village, named Dhabali, and 
asked his wife's relatives to settle thereJ. Later on 
he occupied the village Bhadaur || but he could not 
retain it for long as his distant cousins, the line of 
Serna, dispossessed him and he had to shift to the 
site of the present village, Rampura, which he founded 


* Risala-i-Rajju Singh. 

t Sakhian Bhai Mool Chand (Gurmukhi). page 93. 
t Tarikh-uSiddhu Braran, page 45* 

g Village Bhadaur, was founded by Bhaddar Sen and was in 
ruins prior to the occupation of Rama. 
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after his own name,* 

Rama was blessed with a third son in 1691. The 
boy was named Ala, as this name was popular in those 
dayst. The Patiala records, especially Tazakira^i- 
Khandan-i'Rajaha^-Phulkian and T arikh-i-Paiiala 
maintain that Ala Singh was born in Sambat 1752, 
i. e., 1695 A. D. and at the same time, they hold that 
he was twentythree when his father died. Later 
writers like Griffin and Mohammad Latif also quote 
the same date. But it is admitted on all hands 
that Rama was killed in 1714 A. D, Evidently the. 
two views are contradictory. Either Ala Singh was 
not born in 1695 A. D. or he could not be twenty, 
three at the time of the death of his father. He* 
himself was the third son and had three younger 
brothers, Bakhta, Buddha and Laddha. Laddha, his 
youngest brother, took Pahul and was renamed Ram 
Singh when Guru Gobind Singh visited Talwandi in 
1704 A, D. If we presume 1695 A. D. to be the year 
of the birth of Ala Singh, Laddha, his youngest brother, 
would not have been more than five years old at the 
time of his taking Pahul, which is highly improbable. 
Hence Ala Singh was bom in 1691 A. D. and was 
twentythree when his father died in 1714 A. D, 

* Kampura is situated at the distance of three miles from 
village Phul and is a railway station on Bhatinda-Dhuri 
line. 

Tarikh-i-Siddhu Braran, page 45. 

t Ala was a popular name because of two Rajput heroes Ala 
and Uddal. A Var (Ode) was also compbsed which became 
popular after the names of these Rajput heroes. 

Pklats* Hindustani Dictionary^ 
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Like Akbar the Great, Ala Singh had no schooling. 
But according to the standards of the times he appears 
to have leamt the art of fighting and the use of 
war implements current in those da}^. This training 
coupled with his sharp intellect, his physical strength, 
his daring and courage, proved a great asset in his 
career. 

At the age of sixteen Ala Singh was married to 
Fateh Kaur*, a daughter of Khanan of village Kaleke 
(near Dhanoula)t, About Fateh Kaur’s early life the 
following account is available from various sources. 
In 1698 Bhai Dyal Das, who belonged to the famous 
line of Bhai Bhagtut, paid a visit to village Kaleke. 
He was there when a daughter was bom in the house 
of Khanan. At the birth of the female issue the family 
was greatly dejected and the baby girl was burned 
alive. Perhaps to wash off this sin Khanan invited 
Bhai Dyal Das to dinner as he was very much revered 

* Her family name was Fatto, 

I The Kaleke Sardars belong to Sarae got. They trace their 
descent from Bhatti Rajputs of Jais^mir and name after 
their ancestor Chowdhary Kalawho founded the village 
Kalyanwali near Sirsa; his grandson Maluke founded 
Kaleke where his son Khanan lived. His descendants 
still hold land there. 

Panjab States Gazetteer VoU XVll, page 63, 

% Bhagtu was from the line of Dhar or Warh son of Siddhu. 
Dhar settled at Bhatinda and from his line Bhagtu was 
the disciple of Guru Arjan Dev, who conferred upon Bhagtu 
the title of Bhai. 

Kaifud’i^Bhaikiem MS. {Persian). 
Chiefs and Families of note by Griffin (1890), page 182. 
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I a holy person. The Bhai knew the birth of the girl 
the ghastly act of their having hurried her alive, 
ie, therefore, refused the invitation. Khanan per¬ 
sistently asked the i;feasons for the refusal. The holy 
person explained to him that he did not dine in a 
house where female infanticide was practised*. Khanan 
was stunned to hekr this and offered his apologies. 
The girl was quickly unearthed arid fortunately she 
was found still to have some life in her. It was a 
matter of great relief to Bhai Dyal Dass, who agreed 
to have his meals at Khanan's house and instructed 
them to bring up the girl very carefully and told them 
that she was going to be a great woman. The girl 
was named Fatto and she was married to Ala Singh at 
the age of ninef. 

Fateh Kaur proved to be a lady of sterling ability 
and helped her husband in administrative and political 
affairs. She was also a faithful wife and stood by Ala 
Singh through thick and thin. She was a devoted 
housewife and served the Sikhs in the Langar (common 
kitchen.) 

Just as Napolean had benefitted by his marriage 
with Josephine, similarly Ala Singh substantially bene¬ 
fitted by his marriage with Fateh Kaur. She brought 
him into friendly relations with the famous family of 

♦ Sikhism has done a good deal of service of humanity by 
uprooting this malpractice. Guru Gobind Singh Ji 
especially instructed the Sikhs not to mix up with a 
person who practises female infanticide (Kurimar), 

t Patiala Gharane-dian-Surbir Bibian, page 3. 
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Bhai Dyal Das. She had an implicit faith in the, 
spiritual powers of the Bhai family. Whenever ther^ 
occurred any difficulty she used to bring her husband 
at village Bhuchuke, where the Bhai family resided’*'. 
Bhai Dyal Das had a son, Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, who 
was a very fine soldier and helped Ala Singh a lot in 
the founding of Patiala State. Later on Bhai Gur¬ 
baksh Singh himself founded the Kaithal State. 

Ala Singh's marriage gave him another good contact. 
Gurbaksh Singh Kaleke, a cousin of Fateh Kaur, 
greatly helped Ala Singh in founding Patiala, the 
modem capital of Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union, 

Rama, the father of Ala Singh, had been killed by 
the sons of Chain Singh. To avenge the death of their 
father was considered the most important task. No 
sooner did Ala Singh and his brother Sabha Singh 
received the intelligence that Bira, Kamala and Ugarsen, 
the sons of Chain Singh, had gone to the village 
Gumati, than they hurried to the place with a band 
of armed men. In the scuffle Ala Sing got a wound in 
his forehead but he was successful in the expedition. 
Bita and Kamala were killed. Ugarsen sought safety 
by flight to the village Sema (near Mehraj), which 
was also plundered, and the family of Sema was turned 
out of Mehraj t. 

With the death of Rama, the matter of the division 


* Kailiat-i-Bhai Kian (Persian) MS. 

t The Rajas of the Panjab, page 15. Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 39. 
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of common villages came to the fore. Tiloka was 
requested for division of the property. But Tiloka, in 
order to hush up the matter, invited the descendants 
of Serna to settle at PhuL This measure had the 
desired effect and it scared away the sons of Rama 
from the village, Phul^. Sabha Singh, the second son 
of Rama, went to Dhabali and settled there. Dunna 
Singh, Ala Singh and Bakhta went to Bhadaur, which 
had been deserted by the line of Serna and settled 
there!. 

It was in those days that Bhai Mool ChandJ, 
who is considered the patron saint of Patiala House, 
visited Bhadaur to meet Bhai Charan Dass, a well- 
known saint of the locality. When Ala Singh and his 
brothers heard about it, they went to see him. Perhaps 
impressed by the manly deportment of Ala Singh, Bhai 
Charan Das remarked that one of the sons of Rama 
would achieve the status of a Raja. Ala Singh was 
quick to note, and at once requested the holy man to 


♦ Risala-i-Raj ju Singh MS. (Persian), 
t Ibid. 

t Bhai Mool Chand surnamed Baggi Bodiwala (white locked), was 
born at Bhatinda with a lock of white hair. He served 
Baba Ganga Ram of Bhatinda. Soon after Bhai Mool 
Chand became famous as a pious Sikh in whole of area 
and was respected for his religious character. Later on 
he shifted from Bhatinda and settled at Sunam. 

Panjab States Gazetteer VoL XVU, page 78, 

For detailed account of Bhai Mool Chand see Seskhian Bhai 
Moot Chand (MS.) There are so many Sakhis in Sakhian 
Bhai Mool Chand (MS.) which narrate Bhai Mool Chand's 
blessings on Ala Singh and his father^ Hama. 
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name the person, who was going to be the Raja so 
that rest of the brothers might undertake to obey him. 
The holy person kept silent. Ala Singh again put the 
same question but received no answer. The request 
was repeated for the third time when the holy man 
sharply replied that the person who was asking the 
name would be the Rajaf. This remark had a whole¬ 
some effect on Ala Singh and it strengthened his deter¬ 
mination and encouraged him to carve out a small 

principality. 

Ala Singh was not satisfied with his life at Bhadaur 
owing to the dominating influence of Dunna SinghJ, 
his eldest brother. He was, therefore, on the lookout 
for an opportunity to leave Bhadaur. The opportunity 
came when there occurred a famine. The revenue due 
from Dunna Singh could not be realized. He was 
imprisoned, along with his son Dau Singh, who died 
in prisonlt. Ala Singh saved himself from financial 
liabilities by leaving Bhadaur and shifting to Barnala, 
fifteen miles from Bhadaur. This significant event 
occurred in 1722 A. D.$. This change proved to be a 
blessing in disguise. The new environments favourably 
reacted upon his career. The political situation of the 
time also greatly facilitated his rise to power. 

* Like Baba Ajit Singh, Charan Das was also the adopted 
son of Mata Sundri ji. After the death of Baba Ajit 
Singh he came to Bhadaur and settled there. 

Encyclopaedia of Sikh Literature, 

t SakhianBhai Mool Chand MS., page 101. 

fSakhian Bhai Mool Chand MS. page 101. The following 
lines describe the life of Ala Singh at Bhadaur 

I MB iSH sii ^ emu I 

11 Xankh4*Siddhu Braran MS. page 65. 

I Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 40. 
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POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


A great man is made up of qualities that meet or 
make great occasions. 

Lowell. 

Prior to the rise of Ala Singh the Cis-Sutlej territory 
was dominated by the most powerful man of the period, 
Isa Khan^. Phul, Rampura and Bhadaur, the ancestral 
villages of Ala Singh, lay in his jurisdiction. In 1712 
Isa Khan helped Jahandar Shah, the Mughal Emperor, 
in his war of succession. When his patron ascended 
the throne of Delhi, he conferred upon him Panj Hazart 
Mansab and the Faujiari of Lakhi Jungle. In addition 
to this he was appointed as the Faujdat of Jfullundur 
Doab. He exercised his power and prestige in such a 
way that he began to be considered as a rival of the 
royal princesf. The power he possessed arid the tettor 
he struck in the hearts of the people of the area have 

* One of the ancestors of Isa Khan got a Jagir consisting of 
the Tappa of Shadiwal from Emperor Akbar. (Ferozepuf 
Distt. Gazetteer). In 1700 A. D. Isa Khan founded Kot Isa 
Khan, Joining Bahadur Shah before the battle of Jaju he 
was enrolled as Mansabdat. 

FaU oj Mugkd Empire VoL /, pagt 188. 

I One of the contemporaries of Isa Khan writes 

Ibrat Nmah by Mirta Mohammad MS. {Persian), page S3. 
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been verytaftl^'discr^ed anthor'<rf AfMasar-»/ 

Vtnara ; "Through fear of him the tiger used to draw 
its claws back. Nobody could dare to interfere with 
his possessions*." 

At the time of the death of Rama in 1714 A. D. Isa 
Khan’s power was at its zenith and he continued to 
maintain his position uptii 1718 A. P. Taking advantage 
of the rise of Banda Bahadur, Isa Khan began 
to fish in the troubled waters and lay his hands upon 
the caravans passing between Delhi and Kabul. The 
imperial officers who had been assigned jagirs in his 
region could get nothing from their villages, because 
all revenue was forcibly collected by himt* and the 
Faujdars of Sirhind could do nothing. He considwed 
Abdul Samad Khan, the Governor of Lahore, as his 
rival and he tried to get the Subedari of Lahore 
through the efforts of Khan Dauran. But the influence 
of Mohammad Amin Khan ultimately prevailed in 
favour of Abdul Samad KhanJ. Soon after there 
occurred a turn in the tide. After the persecution 
of Banda Bahadur, Abdul Samad Khan decided to 
suppress Isa Khan. Shahdad Khan of Kasur was sent 
with a force to chastise him||. 

Shahdad Khan in his punitive expedition was 


* Muasar.al>Umara Vol. II, page 825. 
t Muntakhib-nl-Lubab, Khafi Khan Vol. II. page 767-68. 
t Ibrat Namah by Mirza Mohammad, page 83. 

I Ibrat Namah by Mina Mohammad, page 84. 
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assisted by the Brars.* Isa Khan had killed Kapurat 
Brar, one of the ancestors of the Rajas of Faridkot 
State. The Brars were on the lookout to avenge the 
death of their leader. They, therefore, joined hands 
with Shahdad Khan against their common enemy.t 
The allied forces marched towards Thara, the seat 
of Isa Khan, who fought very bravely. But soon he 
was overwhelmed and killed in the battle in 1718 
A.D.II. 

The death of Isa Khan is the most important 
event in the evolution of Phulkian States and a great 
landmark in the career of Ala Singh. Isa Khan was 
the main obstacle in the way of the rise of Ala Singh. 
He had already hindered the growth of the power of 

• The Brars were the descendants of Brar, who belonged to 
the line of Siddhus. Brar had two sons, Dul and Paur. 
The former was the ancestor of the Rajas of the Faridkot 
and the latter was the ancestor of the Rajas of Patiala, 
Nabha and Jind. The Brars were very powerful in the 
areas of modern district Ferozepur and Faridkot State. 
They were famous for their warlike habits as the following 
proverb of Ferozepur district indicates :— 

Barchhi Brar di. 

t Kapura was one of the most prominent Brars who had 
established himself in the territory of Kot Kapura, which 
he had himself founded after his own name. Originally he 
belonged to the village Panjgarain and owned eighty one 
villages. 

Tarikh-i-Pargana Muktsar and Mamdat by, Sysd Nisar Ali, 

} Aina«i-Brar Bans VoL III. Page 222. 

H Fall of Mughal Empire Vol. I, page 189. 

Muntakhib-ubLubab Vol. II, page 767, 

Muasar-uLUmara, page 825. 
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Phul, who bad to leave hie village Phid for sometime*. 
It was, on account of Isa Khan's fear that Tiloka and 
Rama, the sons of Phul; could not join Banda Bahadur 
personally and had to content themselves by sending a 
contingent to fight on their behalff. 

Though the death of Isa Khan had removed the 
major obstacle from the way of Ala Singh, yet he had 
to face many difficulties. His territory was surrounded 
by powerful neighbours. In the East was SirhindJ, 
the most important military station between Delhi 
and Lahore. Before Ala Singh's rise to power Sirhind 
was under weak hands. Ibrahim-ud*din Khan, the 
Faujdarof Sirhind, was the most bloodthirsty, cruel 
and wicked person, who had ever held the military post 
of Sirhindll. In 1717 A. D. he abased one of his 
retainers, who could not tolerate this and killed him. 
Ibrahim-ud-din Khan was succeeded by 2^n-ud-din Ahmad, 
who had already been the Fattjdar of Sirhind**. Accord¬ 
ing to the lu^evalent accounts Ala Singh first came in 


* TS 2 akira-i>Khaadan.i.Rajaha.i.I%nlk!an. 

t Baath Farkasb, Rattan Singh, page 75. 

I According to the anther of AinM-Brar Bans. Sahir Rao, 
16th descent from Lord Kri^na, ruled at Lahore, and 
tradition asaigna tte foundation of Sirhind to him. The 
author of Hadiqat.nl-AqaHm states that Sirhind was cut off 
from Sananar FUrgans by Sultan Ferote Shah. He built a 
fort them and made the place headquarters of the Sarkar. 
According to Sir J. N. Saricar Sirhind mostly flourished 
daring the Unghal period. 

|| Ibrat Namah (Life of Mirza Mohammad Harsij t>7 Mina 
Mohammad, page 122. 

•• Ibid. 
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cmtact with the Fatijdar of Sirhind when be was 
imprisoned by Ali Mohammad Khan. Later he measured 
bis strength with Abdul Samad Khan, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali's Faujdar, whom he defeated in 1758 A. D,*. 

In the North of Ala Singh's territory Was Rai 
Kotf. Rai Katha of Rai Kot wielded gi*eat influence 
in the localityj. Ala Singh defeated him in the battle 
of Barnala in 1731 A. D. 

The Afghans of Maler Kotla]] constituted another 
menace to the rising power of Ala Singh. He had to 
fight against Jamal Khan and Bhikhan Khan, the 
powerful rulers of Maler Kotla. Man Singh, the nephew 
of Ala Singh (Bakhta's son), conquered Malaud territory 
from the Afghans of Maler Kotla**. Jamal Khan was 
defeated by Ala Singh in the battle of Barnala in 1731 

* Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 50. 

Rajas of the Pan jab, page 24. 

t One of their ancestors, Rai Rana Mokal is said to have 
come from Bhatner. Fourth in line from him was Tulsi 
Das, who became a Mohammaden. He had a son, Bharu Rai, 
who wrested territory from Panwar Rajputs. The seventh 
from Bharu Rai was Rai Kaiha, who is said to have entered 
the service of the Delhi Emperor. Rai Kaiha founded 
Talwandi, to which the family moved and retained an 
assignment of villages in the neighbourhood. The family 
maintained its position as a feudatory of the Empire under 
the Mughals. Ludhiana Gaz^ttHr, page 

t Fall of Mughal Empire. J. N. Sarkar Vol. I, page 423. 

H In 1657 Butd Khan founded a town near Maler and named 
it Kotla. He shifted his family to the new town, which 
came t6 bj khown as Maler Kotla. 

Discriptian of Princ'ipat Kotla Afghans, page 70. 
Ludhiana District Gazetteer, page X07-108. 
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A. D.*. and Bhikhan Khan was killed by Himnut 
Singh, the grandson of Ala Singhf. 

In the West were the stout Brars, who were well* 
known for their ferocious character^. The Brars 
belonged to the saune tribe, to which Ala Singh be* 
longed. They were the descendants of the common 
ancestor Siddhu. The Brars had occupied the territory 
near Faridkot and used to carry on depredations upto 
the territory of Sunam and Rai Kot||. Ala Singh 
wisely did not start open hostilities with the Brars, 
his own kinsmen, except once when Jodha of Bhatinda 
was defeated by the combined forces of Ala Singh^and 
Dal Khalsa**. 

In the South of Ala Singh’s possessions were the 
Bhattis. The Bhattis proved to be the most powerful 
enemies of the House of Patiala. Ala Singh and his 


• Tazakira-i-Rajaha-i-Phulkian. 
t Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 55. 

J According to the author of the Travels of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh MS. (Gurmukhi) the Guru 
is said to have spoken the following words at village Bangari. 
These remarks throw a flood of light on the character of 
the Brars In those days:—‘^They are dacoits and 

they do not recognise the supremacy of anybody. Their 
bands gathered in that village. Now owing to the Guru's 
presence in the village, they will be improving. They will 
serve the congregation." page 44. 

0 seaiaqii 11*1 I ^ HIPfSiSI 
vva* 3^ ifimnS I nisiH Bfoa S iig 11^ 

StAKm Bhai M«el Chattd, MS- {Gurmukhi), pagi 65 4 72. 
** Tarilch*i-Patiaia, page 51- 
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grandson, Amar Singh had to wage a life-long war 
against them. At the time of the rise of Ala Singh the 
Bhattis were pastoral in character, fierce and restless 
in their habits, and impatient of any control*. They 
were little more than a band of robbers; but their 
boldness and rapidity of movement and the wild nature 
of their country saved them from being crushedf. 
They lived for the most part in open villages or 
wandered about with their flocks in search of pastures. 
A few towns or fortified villages were scattered through 
the waste land which the Bhatti tribe made their 
rendezvous at the approach of danger. These were 
Fatehabad, Sirsa, Rania and AboharJ. Their country after 


• Hissar District Gazetteer, page 25. 

t After the conquest of Delhi by Mohammad Ghori, Kutub.ud* 
din Aibak was appointed as the Governor of Samana, Kohram 
and Hissar and his rule in this terrilpry has been described 
by Nizam-ud-din in the following words :— 

•'He freed the whole of that country from the thorn of God, 
the plurality and impurity of idol worship. He purged by 
his sword the land of Hind from the filth of infidelty and 
vice.'* Elliot and Dawson—History of India VoL //. 

Perhaps one of the most horrible irruptions on this tract of 
land was Timur's invasion. Timur's target was Bhatner. 

' Timur in person pressed the army so hard that he drove 
them back and captured the city gates. The Bhattis were 
hunted dpwn from street to street and not a life was spared. 
tAXiVs History ojthe Panjabi page 113. 116. 

Hissar District Gazetteer, page l25. 

t Hissar District Gazetteer, page 25. 
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the name of their tribe was called Bhattiana^, which w«s 
surrounded by Bahawalpur State on one side and 
Bikaner State on the other. 

At the time of Timur's invasion the Bhattis were 
undergoing the process of conversion to Islam. The 
ruler of Bhatner at that time was Dul Chand while 
his brother was Kamabud-dinf. This process of con¬ 
version to Islam was almost complete by the time of 
Ala Singh. Ever since their conversion to Islam, the 
Bhattis, with the zeal of new converts, had becotne 
the sworn enemies of the non-Muslims. Ala Singh 
could not crush them single-handed. For his conquests 
of Bhatti territory, Ala Singh always waited for the 
arrival of the Dal Khalsa. 

It will not be out of place to mention here the 
importance of the Dal Khalsa. The Dal Khalsa proved 
to be the most important force of the time. They used 
to exact tributes from the territory occupied by various 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs. They sacked Sirhind not less than 
four times during the lifetiine of Ala Singh. Ala Singh 
identified himself with the Dal Khalsa by taking Pakul 
and most of the victories of Ala Singh synchronized 
with the arrival of the Dal Khalsa in his territory., 


* Enaehpaeditt Brilamica gives the following lines aboot 

" A tract -of country in the Panjab province covering the 
Ghaj^ar Valley from Fatehabad in the District of Hissar to 
Bhatner in Bikaner. It derives its name from Bhatti a wild 
Rajpnt clan who heM the country lying between Hariana, 
Bikaner and Bahawa^ur. It skii^ tiie borders of a. great 
sandy desert and only contained a small and^ scattered 
population. The Bhattis are a fine tall race making capital 
soldiers.’* 

1 Cambridge History of India Vol. Ill, page 197. 
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Maharaja Amar Singh 

( 1765- 1781 A. D.) 


By the courtesy of His Hifihness Rajpramukh P.E.P.S.U. 



RlSETQHOWfiR 

1722-1731 A. D. 

No one reaches high position without daring. 

Synis. 

Ala Singh’s exceptional powers, robust strength 
and inborn courage won him a great popularity in his 
new environments at Bamala, where he had shifted 
from Bhadaur. In those chaotic days when the roving 
bands of the Bhattis and Brars used to carry away 
cattle and women and children in loot and plunder* 
and no man could consider his land» his horse or his 
wife and his own self safe unless l\e Wi^ strong enough 
to defend himself and his belongings, daring and stout 
persons like Ala Singh were always applauded in every 
locality. Ala Singh and his brother Sabha Singh had 
already earned a good deal of renown for their boldne^ 
and bravery by killing the assasins of their father. 
The personal valour of Ala Singh helped him a lot to 
extend his influence at Bamala. Being impressed by 
his physical strength and manly demeanour Chowdhury 
Bir Bhan of village Sang^era invited him to his 
village and accepted his protection in case of any 
emergency. Ala Singh, therefore, stationed a force 
at his villagef. 

After his settlement at Bamala Ala Singh along with 
his brother pressed the demand for the division of the 
common ancestral villages, Which were under the 

* Sakhian Bhai Mool Chand, MS., page 51, 65, 72and 74. 
t Tazakara-i-Kbandan-i-Rajaha-i-Phnikian, MS. 
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occupation of the descendants of Tiloka, Unwillingly 
the descendants of Tiloka appointed Jog Raj and Kala 
of village Dbanoula as arbitrators and the following 
iiagcs jcII tc the !ct of descendants of Rama 


1. Dhabali. 

4. Tapa, 

7. Aakalia. 

10. Rampura, 


2. Khori. 

5. Khonse. 

8. Pherwali. 

11. Sehna. 


3. Tajo-kc, 

6. Mehta. 

9. Barnala. 

12. Ali-ke. 


13. Balu-ke. 14. Bhadaur. 15. Rai-ki. 

16, Hadiaya. 17 . Jethu-ke*. 


Out of these the following villages were given as 
their share to Ala Singh and Sabha Singh, the elder 
brother of Ala Singh. Sabha Singh died issueless and 
his daughter-in-law (son's wife) Resan was married to 
Sardul Singh, the son of Ala Singh. Consequently his 
original share of villages as well as his acquisitions were 
merged with Ala Singh's territory. The following 
villages which formed the original share of Ala Singh 
and Sabha Singh proved to be the nucleus for the 
Patiala State 

Bamala. Tapa, Khori, Tajo-ke, Khonse, 

Mehta, Aakalia, Pherwali, Hadiaya, Dhabalif. 

Before the division of the possessirais Ala Singh 
had already conquered Bamala and Tapa whereas his 
brother Sabha Singh had the possession of Dhabali 
and Hadiaya. The village DhabaU was occupied by 


• Singh, MS. 

t Ibid. 
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Man Singh (son of Bakhta Singh), his nephew, after 
the death of Sabha Singh*, 

Ala Singh wanted to found a village at every 
strategic place near Sunam. In order to mark the 
place for the foundation of the village he stuck a twig 
as the preparatory sign for founding a village there. 
The neighbouring zamindar of the village Chaddari 
considered himself the owner of the site and he 
obliterated all the signs of the settlement established 
by Ala Singhj. On hearing this Ala Singh was 
greatly dismayed and approached his preceptor Bhai 
Mool Chand for advice. The holy person hearing the 
whole account assured him of his success in founding 
the village. Encouraged by the blessings of Bhai 
Mool Chand, he again laid the twig on the same site. 
This time he was successful in founding the village 
which later on came to be known as. Longowal}. This 
village was at a strategic place and Ala Singh used 
it as a base for further extension of his territories on 
the Sunam side. 

According to the prevalent accounts there occurred 
another incident, which inspired self-confidence in Ala 
Singh and prepared him psychologically to grapple with 
his powerful neighbour. Once Bhai Mool Chand 
brought one poor Brahmin to Barnala and asked Ala 
Singh to help the Brahmin. Ala Singh went to his 

• Risala-j^RajJtt Singh MS. 
t Tata3cixa4-Khandaa-i- Rajoha-i-PhuUdan MS, 

X Sakbian Bhai Mool Chand, page 95- 

Xaiikh-i-Bute Shah VoL I, page 426. 

Tarikh-i-PhuUdan waMehrajkian MS. 
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house and got from his #ife, Fateh Kaur, all the money 
she possessed and made it over to the needy Brahmin 
in the presence of the holy man. Bhai Mool Chand 
asked the number of rupees given in charity to which 
Ala Singh replied that he had not counted them and 
given all he had in charity. The holy man was much 
pleased and blessed him that he would possess countless 
villages as he had donated countless rupees*. However 
minor this incident may appear to the modem reader, 
it played a very significant part in the life of Ala Singh. 
He had already known the prophecy of Bhai Charan 
Das that he would be a Raja one day. Now the 
blessings of Bhai Mool Chand confirmed that prophecy. 
These blessings greatly emboldened Ala Singh to stem 
the rising tide of Muslim aggression. 

Ever since Ala Sihg^'s occupation of Bamala Sondhe 
Khan of village Nima had been carrymg on depreda¬ 
tions into the territory of Ala Singh, whom he 
considered to be his rival. Sondhe Khan had high 
connections with Rai Kalha IIIofRai Kot, who vms 
married to the sister of Sondhe Khan|. Rai Kalha was 
considered as one of the most powerful chiefs of the 
area. So taking himself to be weak Ala Singh could 
not pay Sondhe Khan in his own coin. But he was 
on the lookout for some opportunity to wreak venge¬ 
ance. Soon an opportunity offered itself when Sondhe 
Khan died. He had adopted a son, Nigahia Khan, 
vdio was ousted from Nima by his two real sons*. 


* Sakhian Bhai Mool Chand. page 96. 
t Raj Khalsa. Giani Gian Singh, page 13. 
t Tarikh«i-Patiala, page 40. 
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Nigahia Khan joined the service of Aia Singh and 
persuaded him to conquer Nima. Consequently Sardul 
Singh, the son of Ala Singh, and Nigahia Khan success¬ 
fully attacked Nima and razed it to ground*. The 
depredations of Sondhe Khan into Ala Singh's territory 
were thus avenged. 

The conquest of village Nima by Ala Singh had 
far-reaching consequences. Rai Kalha's anger, was 
aroused when he heard of the destruction of Nhna. 
Sondhe Khan's sons approached Rai Kalha through 
his wife, who was the sister of their father. He deter¬ 
mined to hip the evil in the hud and invited all Manj 
Chiefs to a crusade agaihsit the rising Sikh chieftain. 
All the Manj Rajputs (who had been converted to 
Islam) of Cis-Sutlej territory as well as in the Jullundur 
Doah united against Ala Singhf. The Imperial 
Faujdar of Jullundur at that time was Asad Ali Khan^, 
who was a friend of Rai Kalha. He, therefore, joined 
him in his punitive expedition against Ala Singh. Jamal 


* Tarikh-i-Patiala> page 40. 

t The Manj Rajputs (Muslims) ol Talurandi, Rai Kot and 
Halwara ruled over a very extensive territory, south of 
the Sutlej, and Manj Nawahs of Kot Isa had also attained 
considerable importance and held a large trafct of country in 
the South-West of Jullundur Doab about Taiwan, Nakodar 
and Malsian. Ghssaty of tkt Punjab CasUs and Tribes* 

I The son of Syed 2ia was Mohd. Kasim alias Syed Shah Ji, 
whose son was Nawab Asad Ali Khan. He was appointed 
as faujdar of Jullundur in the beginning of the reign of 
Bahadur Shah. 

Tazakira^i-Rqjab AH Kfidn, M$., Pnsiah, page 8* 



Khan of Maler Kotla* also joined the enemy forces. 
Thus Rai Kalha collecting a large force, about forty 
thousand, under Daler Khan of Halwara, Kutab-ud-din 
of Malsianwala with Chiefs of Talwandi, Jamal Khan 
of Maler Kotla and the Imperial contingent under 
Asad All Khan led an attack on Barnalaf. 

The conquest of Nima had meant a great crisis for 
Ala Singh. He was alive to the danger and was fully 
aware of the coming storm. He knew that his conquest 
of Nima had given the greatest possible aSront te Rai 
Kalha III and he would try his best to crush him. In 
order to meet the impending danger he sought the help 
of the Sikhs and invited them to fight on his sidej. 

The Sikhs were passing through very hard times in 
those days. They were the target of ruthless persecu¬ 
tion in the province of Lahore. The Governor of Lahore, 
Zakaria Khan, (1726-45 A. D.) in the early years of his 
reign had taken special measures to suppress the Sikhs. 
The moving columns were sent to comb the villages 
and to exterminate the Sikhsil with the result that 
they had retired to jungles and caves. Some of the 
Sikh bands came to Cis-Sutlej territory in order to 
escape the fury and persecution of the Lahore Governor. 
Ala Singh invited the Sikhs living in that area and 
explained to them that he was surrounded by hostile 
forces, as the Muslims had raised the cry of jehad against 

* Description of Principal Kotla Afghans, page 16, 
t Punjab States Gazetteer VoU XVII, page iii. 

Tazakira-i-Khandan-i-Rajaha-i-Phulkian. 
t Raj Khalsa, Giani Gian Singh, page 14. 

)1 Ibrat Kamah AU-ud-Din MS. (Persian). 



him. In view of this the KJuUsa Dais decided to 
}oiTi Ala Singh against the allied Muslim chiefs of the 
area. 

When the allied forces of Rai Kalha led an attack 
on Barnala, Ala Singh took shelter in Bamala fort 
and began to fight with the besiegers. After some 
time the Khalsa Dais appeared on the scene and for 
half of the day there was most contested fighting. 
The hired mercenaries could not fight against zealous 
and inspired Khalsa. Soon Asad Ali Khan, Faujdar of 
Jullundur Doab, was found dead and his army lost heart 
and took to their heels. The example of the army of 
Asad Ali Khan was followed by others, thus causing a 
great stampede. Soon the retreat was turned into a 
complete rout, in which the Sikhs got huge plunder 
consisting of war implements*. Thus with the assistance 
of the Khalsa, Ala Singh defeated the big confederacy 
of his powerful neighbours. 

The battle of Barnala proved to be turning point 
in the career of Ala Singh. This battle exalted him to 
the position of a powerful chief of the Cis-Sutlej 
territory. Besides this it encouraged him to make 
further conquests and it laid the foundation stone of 
his territorial acquisitions. Again it was this battle 
which brought him in closer contact with the Dal 
Khaha, with sidiosehelp he was still to win laurels. 
In short this battle proved to be the seed of h^ fiiture 
greatness, ^pel Grififin has rightly observed :— 


* The Rajas el tb« Fanjab, page \6, 
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“This brilliant success at once made a great improve¬ 
ment in the position of Ala Singh. He was looked 
upon as one of the most rising chiefs and many zemin¬ 
dars from across Sutlej came to Bamala to take service 
with him.” 

Some later writers like the author of Tarikh-i- 
Patiala and Latif state that Emperor Mohammad Shah 
is-sued a Firman to Ala Singh on account of his 
brilliant victory over his neighbours.. But the close 
scrutiny of other historical facts leads us to conclude 
that this statement is not correct*. The victory 
in the battle of Bamala no doubt made Ala Singh an 
important figure in the annals of Cis-Sutlej territory. 

The most important factor which greatly con¬ 
tributed to the rise of Ala Singh after the battle of 
Bamala was that he identified himself with the Dal 
Khalsa by taking Pahul. He took Pahid at the 
hands of Nawab Kapur Singhf, the most prominent 
Sikh leader of his time, at the village Thikriwala, where 
a Gurdwara has been erected to commemorate this 
event. It greatly helped him to conquer the territory 
neighbouring Sunam and to wage a rathless war against 
the'Bhattis. 


• Vidt Appendix No. 5. 

mein \ Cmihs vt 

Panth Parkask, Rattan Singh The Khalsa Sama^of^ page 220. 
Vide also Shamsher Khalsa, Part II, page 45. 

According to S. Karam Singh, Ala Singh took Pahul from Baba 
Pip Singh, which does nojk appear to be cbcrect. 
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WAR AGAINST THE BHATTIS 

Providence sees to it that no man gets happiness out 
of crime-, AKkti. 

The wild character and predatory habits of the 
Bhattis were a constant source of provocation to any 
tnan who had strength and determination to wage a 
waragaunst them. They used to carry on depredations 
over a very vast tract o< territory. The records of 
the Patiala State and the Bikaner State are full of 
descriptions of raids by Bhatti Kataks on the poor 
inhabitants of the villages and towns*. In view of 
the constant danger of their inroads every village 
bad a mud fort for defence against these maraudersf. 
One of the important towns, within the easy approach 
of the Bhattis, was Sunam, which had been subjected 
to Bhatti raids for many a timej. Similarly the 
inhabitants of Longowal, the vdlage ftMiided ■ by Ala 
Sin^, were also not safe from Bhatti attacks. 

The Bhattis were the hereditary enemies of Ala 
Singh. Mohan, the grand-father of Pbul, wa? killed in 
a scuffle against the Bhattis. Roop Chand, the father 
of Phul, also met the same fatefl. After the foundation 
of Longowal Ala Singh was very closely watdung the 
activities of the Bhattis and smS tlm 
some opportunity to stem back the ever rolling tide of 


* Sirto District SettteaetttEaport. pag* 31. 
t The Rajas of the Pnnjab, page, 17. 

} Sakhlan Bhai Moot Chand. phge 51. 

I Tarikb-i-Siddbu Braran, page 19. " 
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Bbatti He"g<rt Ais «*pp6#fanfty the 

Khalsa Dais moved to the Cis-Sutlej territory owing 
to the policy of ruthless persecution followed by the 
lahore Governor, Zakaria Khan (1726-1745). 

Ala Singh invited the Dak to his territory and 
with their hrip attacked the Bhatti Chiefs, Allahdad 
yhan Bohewala, Inayat Khan and Vilayat Khan of 
BndWada and Bahar Khan of Hariaho. These Bhatti 
Chiefs were related to Mohammad Amin Khan of 
Bhatner*. who was the most powerful chief of his 
Vos Dal Khalsa exacted tribute from the Bhatti 
territory. The d^ltory warfare continued for more 
ft tan ten yearsf. Ala Singh was successful in breaking 
the spell of Bhatti power and ultimately founded 
several villages adjoining Longowal and SUnam. 

After his successful campaigns against the Kiattis 
AUt Sin^ iiridsrtook to colonise the land and found 
villages in the areas, which were previoudy under the 
influence of the Bhattis. He founded ChhajliJ, Dirba|| 
and Sheron**. His new villages served his purpose. 
Aft^ some years they proved to be the source of income 

I Ilf -- ' "■ ' ... ;---——, 

* is modsm Hanumangarh in Bikaner St^. 

{ Kkftlsa—Giani Gian Singh-^Vol. II, page 3. 

r pS JiHte i tMie I MIS'1^ 

Sskhimi 31m Mwl Ckmd, pagt 

[| Tasakira-i-iChandan4-Rajaha4*Phulkian. According to 
Karam Singh, Haiiaand Saxia, the brotiiers otf Fateh Kaur^ 
founded village Kama^pur. AU thia colonization^ aaround 
Sunam, paved the way ior farther co^uestsr 

Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 44. 



and also paved Um way for his furthav conqaost toward* 
Sonam*. 

Another impwtant acqniation of, Ala Singh during 
this period -was Dodant» modern BhawEMiigarh, which, 
in the subsequent years proved to be the most important 
base for carrying on the war against fho Bhattis. 
Oodan was originally founded by Sabba Singh}, the 
elder brother of Ala Singh. He died issueless in 1744 
A. D.|j, leaving behind his wife, Begi. and his 

* wS fgw «q3 tiRiv i fane %3 fs fisA nnn I 

Pmlh Pdrkash—Ka,ttaa Singh, page 220. 

t Dodan. modern Bhaw*ni^rh, had a great strategic import* 
ance lor waging war against tho Bhattis. It was made the 
base tor the conquest ol the Bhattis bf Maharaja Amar 
Singh, grandson of Maharaja Ala SingK 

Var Amar ^ngh, Prachin |nttg Name. 

t Sabha Singh, the elder brothear of Ala Singh, was the 
second son of Ramae Hs was a,very pushingyonngman and 
had carved his principality by dint of his own prowess.. He was 
married to Begi of village Maur . She gave birth to a son. Jodha. 
Jodha was man led to Resan of village Ralla. Jodha died young 
without leaving any issue. This proved to be a great shock to 
Sabha Singh, who could not survive long after the death of his 
youthful son. 7artkk-i*Si<ldhu Brarattp page 67. 

II According to XjMj|ddf^a4*Raj PhnUdan by Msna Skigh 
Grewal. Kanwar Himmat ^ingh was born when Ala Singh was in 
the imprisonment of Ali Mohamiaad Kl^n. who cams to Sirhind 
in the end of J1745 or in the beginning of 1746. A. D. The 
marriage bUSssipi. Jodha's widow, with Sardul Singh had taken 
place jnst alter the death of Sabha Singhs Whichw ttaiefere. 
appears to have occurred in 1744 A. D. 
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(&tigl!ter-ni*Iaw; Resait, wife of Jod&a, his deceased 
son. 

Begi and Resair cod<t not pnll together. When 
Ala Singh weiit tocondde the death of has brother,, 
he foimd that Resan, the widow of Jo(Mia, was bricked 
wp in a room by her mother-in-law^. Ala Singh, 
therefore, encouraged Sardul Singh, his son, to take 
Resan into wedlock. Sardul Singh hurried t o Hadiayaf 
and approached Resan with the intention to establish 
the matrimonial alliance with her. She agreed to the 
proposal and their marriage was soknuiized by the 
Kcfipiwi custom^, 

. This marriage is significant in the territorial acquisi¬ 
tion of Ala Singh. It brought him the estate of his 
brother, Sabha Singh. Dodan, RaUa, Hadiaya and Khuddi 
were the important villages annexed by Ala Singhlj. 
Dodan proved to be an impcntant base for the further 
conquest of Bhatti territory. Ala Singh, however, could 
not consolidate his newly-acquired possessions owing to 
changed political conditioiis at Sirhind. 


• Tazddra4*Rajgan-i'PbuHcianby Mana Singb Grewai. 

t Bbag Singh, son of Bakhta Singh, also wanted to maity 
Kesan. kisata-i-RqfJu Singh, 

' t The Karewa cnstom briefly means widow lemairiagc. 

This cnstom has been abolished from the i^ulktan 
HonsesofKabha, Patiala and Jind. ^ 

Tmkk^i’^iddku Brofan, page 112, 

I lUiaia-i-Raijn Singh, 
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DARK DAYS 

1745—1748 A. D. 

The lowest ebb is the Uitn of the tide, 

. Longfellow. 

After the battle of Barnala Ala Singh began to 
be considered as one of the powerful chieftains of the 
Cis-Sutlej territory as he had acquired many possessions. 
But despite all this, like other chieftains of the 
territory, he could not shake of! the authority of Ali 
Mohammad Khan, the powerful Faujdar of Sirhind, 
whose appointment there cast a spell of gloom over 
the career of Ala Singh. 

Ali Mohammad Khan was an upstart. When only 
seven or eight years old, he was captured by Daud 
Khan Rohilla*, who adopted him as his sonf. Brave 
and daring as Ali Mohanunad Khan was, he enriched 


* Rohillas were the inhabitants of the mountaneous region Roh 
which extends from Indus to Hindu Kush and includes 
Bijour, Kabul, Kandhar and Ghazni. After the second battle 
of Panipat they scattered all over the country and some of 
them settled at Katehar. During the confusion consequent 
upon the death of Aurangzeb many Afghan adventurers of 
Roh migrated into India and settled at Katehar. One such 
early emigrant was Daud Khan, then a dependent in the 
family of Shahab-ud<din Khan at Torshahamat in Roh. 

Journal oj Indian History VoL V Part III, 

} Behari, Lall author of Ahwal-i-Nijibudaula. MS*, states 

• that boy captured was the beautiful son of a Hindu Jat of 
village Saddi. He was converted to Islam d^ite the 
bewailing4)f his parents. 
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himself by winning laurels, for the Faujdar of 
Muradabad*. During the confusion consequent upon 
Nadir's invasion of Afghanistan and India, many 
Rohillas flocked around his banner. Taking advantage 
of the critical times he increased his power by seizing 
the neighbouring parganas. Harnand, a local officer, 
was appointed to suppress the Rohilla rebel but Hamand 
was defeated and killed. His war equipments and 
property fell into the hands Of Ali Mohammad Khanf. 

The rise of Ali Mohammad Khan alarmed Safdar 
Jang, the Nawab ef Oudh, who considered the rise of 
Rohillas a standing threat to his own territory and 
wanted to nip the evil in the bud. He induced Emperor 
Mohammad Shah to lead an expedition, in person, to 
suppress the Rohillas. Mohammad Shah's campaign 
against Ali Mohammad Khan revealed the utter 
rottenness of the Imperial government and the worth¬ 
lessness of its military machine^. The Mughal army 
that had once conquered the whole India could not 
take any effective action against a few thousand Rohillas. 
Wazxr ^mar-ud-din, who in his heart of hearts, was 
on the side of Ali Mohammad Khan, induced the 
Emperor to patch up peace with the Rohilla leader. 


* FaU of Mughal Empire. J. N. Sarkar, Vol. X, page 47* 
t Calcutta Review CXXII. 1S75. 

Calendar of Persian correspondence Vol. IV. 

I Anand Ram Mukhlis, who was himself present in .the 
eatttpaiga on the ixnperial army, etates^ **Empefoff was 
htonahated by the reasons of hi# mobies failing tm subdue 
this taluqdar of a few villages.^ . ^ 



Ali Mohaaimad Khan was asked to surrender. He 
was arrested and brought to Delhi in the royal ti;ain 
m May 1745*. Ali Mohammad Khan remained in the 
royal imprisonment for about six monthsf, after which 
the Emperor granted him release and bestowed upon 
him the Faujduri gI Sirhind. Alt Mohammad. Khan 
reached Sirhind just about the end of 1745 A. D. 

Taking the version of the author of Tarikh-i-Putiala 
to be true, Griffin and other writers like Giani Gian 
Singh had adopted t^ following circumstances for the 
arrest of Ala Singh at the hands of Ali Mohammad 
Khan 

"Ala Singh made friends with Ali Mohammad Khan 
Rohilla and helped him against Rai Kalha. Rai Kalha 


^ Muftsajr-ul-Umara Vo]. 2, page 841. 

Tazakira.i>Anand Ram MS. 

J. N. Sarkar, Fall of Mughal Empire Vol. I, page 57, 
t The Ruhilla Afghans—Calcutta Review Vol. CXI. 

According to the authors of Gul>i*Rahniat atid Gulistan-i- 
Rahmat, AK Mohammad Khan was imprisoned for six ^nths 
at Delhi after which he waited for Hafiz Rahmat for five 
months aad then he proceeded towards Sirhind. This does 
not appear to be correct. The stay of Ali Mohammad Khan 
for about a year is not confirmed by any other authority. 
The author of Hadikat-ul^Aqalim states that Ali Mohammad 
Khan stayed at Delhi for a few months. The author of 
Muasur-ul-Umara also coxzlirms the short stay of Ali 
Mohammad at Delhi. J. N. Sarkar states Ali Mohammad 
was now removed from the scene of his mischievous activity, 
detained at Defist for ** some months ” and finally sent off 
to Sirhind as its Faujdar." 

Fall oj Mughal Empm VaU LPagi 63, 
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matched against them in person but was persuaded to 
permit Hafiz Rebmat to make a $rst trial of strength 
with them. Accordingly Hafiz accompanied by Dundi 
yhan and Bnddo Khan each at the head of three 
thousand horses and foot marched to Raipur to attack 
Pahara Mai, who had assembled twelve thousand men 
to oppose him. The Afghans divided into four parties 
surrounded the village while Hafiz personally 
attacked the fort with five hundred chosen men. The 
simultaneous attack of these five divisions so distracted 
the villages that they left the gate open. The 
fort being entered in by the Afghans, Pahara Mai’s 
followers were defeated with great slaughter. The 
plunder found in the fort was considerable and two 
thousand five hundred persons were made prisoners. 
Jamal Khan of Maler Kotla with five hundred men 
having joined Hafiz Rehmat, the combined forces 
marched to Jodfapore (Jodhmansur) and defeated the 
fwces of Nigahia Mai, taking him prisoner. The 
arrears of revenue amounting to sixty five thousand 
rupees were immediately recovered. Rai Kalha, the 
principal zimindar, was in possession of a strong 
fortress. The force under Hafiz was considerably 
increased by the fresh influx of the Rohillas. While 
the Afghans were yet a day's march distant, Rai Kalha 
took to flight leavi^ the delmiee of the fort to his 
brother Hakhaa Khan, who held <mt for two days, but 
surrendered udien pr^ratimis were made for storming 
it. Rai Kalha on hearmg of this disaster consented 
to pay the arrears (femanded, of doe million and ihtirty 
thousand rupees. After these examples Ali Mohammad 
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Khan found no difficulty in realizing the revenue of 
the province.” 

From the above chain of events the following con¬ 
clusions can be drawn :— 

(i) Prominent persons among those who were 
summoned to Sirhind by Ali Mohammad Khan 
were Ala Singh, Pahara Mai, Nigahia Mai and 
Rai Kalha. 

(ii) Punitive expeditions were •undertaken against 
Pahara Mai, Nigahia Mai and Rai Kalha 
because they did not come to Sirhind in 
response to Ali Mohammad's summons. 

(iii) Ala Singh’s name is the first among those who 
were invited. We do not hear anything 
about him afterwards. 

It has been accepted by various authorities 
that Ala Singh was arrested by Ali Mohammad 
Khan. Circumstantial evidence as stated above leads 
us to conclude that Ala Singh was arrested when in 
response to Ali Mohammad Khan’s call he went to 
Sirhind. Had Ala Singh nqt responded to 'the hall of 
Ali Mohammad Khan, some military action would 
certainly have been taken against him just as it was 
taken a^inst Rai Kalha, Psffiara Mai and Nigahia Mai. 
This conclusion is further confirmed by the auHior of 
Ahwal-i-NajibUddaula (Persian MafiUkfhpt wrlftett in 
April 16, 1787 A. b.) ill Stated that Ala 

Singh was summoned to Sirhind and' waS arrested 



tbere*. Later on Ala Singh was interned in the Sonam 
Fortf. 

After the arrest of Ala Singh, Barnala was plundn'ect 
and his family was rendered destitute. During these 
dark days Himmat Singh, the grandson of Ala Singh, 
was born of Resan, the second wife of Sardul Singh^. 
Ala Singh's hkmily ' faced great financial difficulties 
during his imprisimment. All Mcdiammad Khan had 
deprived the family of its property and wealth. His 
policy of loot and plunder in the territory of Sirhind 
has rightly been described as " half robbery”||. Ala 
Singh remained under ccmfinement for more than two 
years i. e. from the end of 1745 to the beginning of 
1748 A. D, 

The release of Ala Singh was brought about by 
Karam Singh. He was one of the descendants of Serna, 
the half brother of Roop Chand, the father of Phul. 
Serna had two sons. Chain Singh and Alam Singh. The 
latter had a grandson Karam. Singh alias Karma. 

The line of Serna and the descendants of Rama 


Ahwd4-X«gibuddmiUi Alt Mohammad Kkau, tea Doadi Kkaa, 
page 35. Trsaicribed copy KbaUa Cottage, Amritsar, 
t Tarikh'i'Fatialapage 47. 

t Tarikh.URajgaa Patiala—HUaa Stags Greval and Bira Siagtt' 
I Calcutta RsviewCXXII. 
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were hereditary enemies. Rama had killed Chain Singh, 
whose s<ms had subsequently finished Rama. The law 
of nemesis took its course and the sons of Rama, Sabha 
Singh and Ala Singh, in order to wreak vengeance for 
the death of their father, killed Bira and Kamala, the 
assasins of Rama*. Ugarsen, the brother of Bira and 
Kamala, sought safety in flight to Serna. The village 
Sema was also destroyed and the descendants of Serna 
were turned out of Mehrajt, their ancestral village. 
Alam Singh, the brother of Chain Singh, had a grandson, 
Karam Singh alias Karma. 

When Ala Singh was confined in Sunam fort 
Karma found it a good opportunity to bring about 
rapprochement between the two warring families. He 
planned the flight of Ala Singh with the help of Jiwan 
Singh Randhawa^ and others. Karma himself went 
into the fort and there he took the seat of Ala Singh 
and wore his dress. Ala Singh came out secretly 
and reached the appointed place. Tammak^\ was beaten 
as a signal for the safe arrival of Ala Singh. On 
hearing the sound of the Tammak Karma jumped out 
of the fort 4nd joined the party. Now the party 
started towards village Longowal. The sound of the 
TammaA had made the watchmen of the fort alert and 
they smelt that there was something wrong. Soon after 
they came to know that Ala Singh had escaped. 

* The Rajas of the Punjab, Griffin, page IS. 
t Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 39. 
t Raj Khalaa, Giani Gian Singh, page 15, 

I Tamaak was a sort of drum used for soanding alarm. 
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A small force which was kept in the fort for the 
sake of protection set oat to pursue the alM»oaders. 
By that time Ala Singh had received reinforcement 
and safely reached Longowal. The pursuing array was 
defeated* and was compelled to retire. 

This action of Karma’s self-sacrifice for Ala Singh’s 
release had a great effect in ending the family feud. 
Now Ala Singh and his brothers allowed the line of 
Serna to settle at their ancestral village Mehraj and 
their due share of land was given to themf. 

Ali Mohammad Khan, the Faujdar of Sirhind, does 
not appear to have taken any action against Ala Singh 
on account of his flight from the Sunam fort. The 
only reason for his keeping quiet was that he himself 
was preparing to leave Sirhind. The rumour was 
abroad about Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasion of India 
and Ali Mohammad Khan fled away from Sirhind in the 
middle of February 1748 A. D.J. 


* AocorcUitg to Giant Gian Singh the following persons 
helped in defeating the pursuing £orco»-J4wan Singh and 
jodha Singh of village Sheron, Fateh Singh Sunami, Ladha 
Singh, Ram Datt Singh, Diwan Darya Singh, Haria Singh 
Sekhon, Gurbaksh Singh, Asa Singh Kaleke, Bhoga Singh 
of Longowal, Boota Singh, Ihando Singh etc. 
t Raj ifhalsia, Giani Gian Singh, page 15. 

X Mnasar*u 1-U mara, page 841. 

Fall of Mughal Empire Vol, I, page 65. 
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ALA SINCH’S A!D TO miNCE AHMAD 
IN THE BATTLE OF MANUPUR 
1748 A. D. 

A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck, 

A. Garfield. 

When Ala Singh escaped hrom the fort of Sunam, 
the political horizon of the Punjab was overcast with 
the clouds of Ahmad Shah^ Abdali's invasionf. The 
conquest of Peshawar by Abdali and his intended 
inarch towards Lahore disturbed the political set up 
at Sirhind. In order to profit from the disorder to 
be caused by Abdali's invasion Ali Mohammad Khan» 
Fajudar of Sirhind, left his post of his own accord 
and reached his original territory, Katahar. By doing 
so he killed two birds with one stone. Firstly, had 
he been at Sirhind he might have been pressed by 
Wazir Qamar-ud*din to fight against Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, a man of his own nationality. Secondly, by 
his flight from Sirhind he avoided the payment of 
dues to the Imperial treasury which he otherwise could 

^ Ahmad Shah was born at Herat in 1723 A. D. and was 
crowned at Kandhar in Oct. 1747 and died in 1773 A. D. 
Muqdma Ahmad Shah Baba, published by Maqtab-i* 
Amomia-Kabul (Afghanistan.) 

f An ancestor of Ahmad was a disciple of saint Khwaja Abu 
Ahn^ Abdal of Chishti order and so pleased Ms niaster by 
Ms devotion that the holy man blessed him and called 
Mm **Abdal'\ a word which means a man free from earthly 
bonds by reason of his close communicsiition with God. 
Ahmad Shah also took the title of Dttrr*i«Dttrrani or Pearl 
among Pearls and hence his dynasty is also called Durrani* 
Ttmkh*i*Hnsmn Skoki, MS., page 4#5, 
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mt refuse’* ** '. Ahmad Shah Abdali's invasion^ Ali 
Mohan^ad’s departure from Sirhind and Delhi Govern¬ 
ment’s defensive measures gave Ala Singh the 
opportunity to display his bravery and tact. 

On hearing about the invasion of India by Ahmad 
Shah, the Mughal Emperor, Mohammad Shah 
(1719-1748 A. D.). deputed his son. Prince Ahmad, to 
check the progress of the invader. The Prince moved 
towards Sirhind with a powerful army. After making 
Sirhind the base for the supply of food and ammuni¬ 
tion he marched towards Machhiwaraj in order to 
arrest the advance of the invader^. Ahmad Shah 
Abdali proved very shrewd and successfully dodged the 
Imperial army by crossing the Sutlej at Ludhiana. 
He reached Sirhind by night march. The Mughal 
garrison were taken unawares. They offered feeble 
resistance, after which they surrendered. The treasury, 
artillery and women left by the Imperial army were 

* The author of Gulistan-i-Rahmat gives the reasons for the 
departure of Ah Mohammad Khan from Sirhind in the 
’ following words :— 

** When Mohammad Shah was busy preparing to offer 
resistance, he was afraid that Ali Mohammad Khan might 
join Ahmad 6hah. with his twenty thousand troops. When 
the matter was brought before the Wazir for censultation. 
the Wazir suggested to issue the orders of the transfer of Ali 
Mohammad Khan from Sirhind to Kutehar. Mohammad 
Shah liked the suggestion and issued the orders, 
t Machhiwara and Ludhiana were two important ferries for 
crossing the Sutlej. 

X History of the Punjab, page 217. 

Tari]^-i*A^hana by Syed Zahural Hassan, page 18. 



captured by Abdali. On hearing of this, the Prince 
immediately beat a hurried retreat from Mactihiwara ' 
side and reached Manupur and entrenched himself 
there for the fight which continued for sixteen days*, 

Ala Singh played a prominent part during this fight 
against Ahmad Shah Abdali. The war strategy of 
the Imperial army was to cut off the supplies of Abdali’s 
forces and ultimately overpower them. It was during 
the economic blockade of the invader that Ala Singh 
exhibited extraordinary courage and pluck. When the 
Afghan parties came out from their camp to procure 
their food grains by loot and plunder from the surround- 
ing villages. Ala Singh along with Rai Kalha used 
to fall upon them and deprive them of their booty. 
The Afghan troopers who came out on such expeditions 
were so much harassed and teased that Ahmad Shah 
Abdali ordered that every foraging party should be 
accompanied by a military contingentf. 

Ala Singh’s efforts to make successful the economic 


* Tarikhd-Hussain Shahi, MS., page 21. 
Kisala-i-AhwaM-Nanak Shah Darwtsh by Budb Singh, MS., 
page 16, 

I Anand Ram who was the contemporary writer and who 
himself was present in the battle, writes 





TazaUra-i^Anmnd Ram MS., page 271. 



fdockade of At>dali's army did not rmaiti unrecognized 
and unrewarded. Prince Ahmad greatly appreciated 
the courage, valour and audacity of Ala Singh and 
rewarded him with a robe of honour Kkilai after the 
successful termination of war*. Ahmad Shah Abdali 
retired to his own countryt« 

The imperial robe of honour granted to Ala Singh 
removed the stigma of his imprisonment and raised 
his prestige in the tyts of the chieftains of the area. 
It increased his self-confidence a^d encouraged him 
for farther conquest and expansion of Jiis territories. 


* Tazakira-i'Anand Ram page 271, In short the army of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali could not face the enemy and turned 
theit forces towards Kabul and Kandhar and Mohammad 
Taqi, his commaiider-in*chief, was killed. The Prince and 
other Indian nobles, keeping in view the death of ViTaeir 
Qammar*ud-din, did not pursue the enemy and called halt on 
the Sutlej. Bian4^Waqi«i*t*Abdul Karim, MS. 

t In the battle of Manupur Waa;:ir Qammar.nd-din, was shot 
dead by a bullet shot. Hts son Mir Mannu plucked courage 
and led tho attack on the Abdali army. Some pltoes of 
artillery which Abdali had secured from Lahore after the 
Ihght of Shah Kiwas Khan (eon of Zakarla Khan) caught 
fire creating confusion and panic in the Abdali army. 
Ultimately the Prince mid Wat limHMi were victoeioiis and 
Ahdali retired to his own country after crossing the Sutlej, 
For details vide Fall of^Mughal Empire VoL I* page 207, to 
232. 
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EXTENSION OF TERRITORIES 
1748^1714 A. D. 

Go»d luck is the witting handmaid of slight and 
energetic character. Lowell. 

As soon as Ala Singh was free from the battle of 
Manupur he turned hk attention towards Jodha*, the 
ruler of Bhatinda, who had been active ih excitiit| 
rebellion among his subjects during his imprisonment. 
The Sabo Jats of villages Uba, Ghuman, the ^rround'* 
ing villages of Kutiwal, Bhaini and ChuxWaii, were 
encouraged by Jodha to throw off the allegiance of 
Ala Singhf. The latter was successful in suppressing 
the revolt of his subjects and now he was on the 
lookout to give punishment to the instigator. Jodha 
had offended Ala Singh in another way too. He had 
intended to nurr)' the fiance of Bhai Gurbaksh Sin^ 
the friend of Ala Singh. When the latter came to 
know of his nefarious designs he sent him a word 
through his nephew, Baga Mai (son of Dunna Singh), 
to desist from this action. Paying no heed to this, 
Jodha brought that girl (daughter of Gainda ChahU) 
into his matrimonial alliance. This led to an attack 
by Ala Sing^ and his friend Gurbaksh Skig^. They 


* Jodha was a son of Sofcha, son of Kapnra. of Kot Kapura. 
Jodha succeeded his fatfaar in 1731 A. D. He fought acaiast 
Ala Singh and Maharaja Amur Singh. Be was kUM la a 
fight a^nst Maharaja Amar Singh in 1768. A. D. 

The Rtfiae feg* 604. 

fWgbaraja dig Singh (Garaiakbi) by Karstt Siai^, pi i g > W 14M42. 
t AUad'Afor fihas, Vd. 3, page 321. 

Tiitlieh-i>Phtfala, page $1. 
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alsa inviW'the KiaUa DmU^ td tlieir si<k. Jodha 
could not face the combined forces, which exacted a 
tribute from his territory. The villages of Chak 
Bhucho and Gobindpura were conquered and sub¬ 
sequently assigned to Bhai Gurbaksh Singhf. 

After the chastisement of Jodha, Ala Singh turned 
his attention to the consolidation of Dodan. Dodan, 
(modern ^hawani Garh), was originally founded by 
Sabha Singly, the elder brother of Ala Singh. But 
soon he was removed by the cruel hand of death. 
After his death Dodan passed into the hands of Ala 
Singh, who decided to build a stronghold there. But 
he was opposed by Farid Khan, a powerful man of 
the locality. 

Farid Khan resided in the village of Kakrajl, two 
miles from Dodan. He considered Ala Singh's 
possession so near bis village, as very dangerous and 


• Mir Mannu, son of Wazir Qamar-ud-din, in reward for his 
courageous action in the battle of Manupur was appointed 
the governor of Lahore in March t74S. With his accession 
to power in the Panjab there issued a severe wave of the 
persecution of the Sikhs. The Sikhs mostly retired^ to the 
territory South of the Sutlej. When Ala Singh and his 
Irieiid Bhai Gurbaksh Singh came to know about their 
arrival, they persuaded them to fight against Jodha. 

t Tarikh-i-Patlala, page 52. 

t Risal-i-Rajju Singh (Persian manuscript). 

I Kakkar is the name of an Afghan tribe and the village Kakra 
was founded by members of that tribe, hence the village was 
known by that name. 



decided to oust him from Dodan. He was fully 
aware that he alpne could not light against the 
rising Sikh chief. In order to enlist help against his 
enemy, he set out to Samaua*, the Pargana head¬ 
quarter. On the way Amar Singh, an official of Ala 
Singh, fell upon Farid Khan. In the scuffle that 
followed, Farid Khan was killed and his companions 
fled. The estate of Farid Khan which constituted 
about one fourth of the Pargana of Samana, was 
annexed. The neighbouring villages were also con- 
queredf. A fort was constructed at Dodan. Around 
the fort there grew up a prosperous town which later 
came to be known as Bhawani Garh{. This fort 
proved very important base for further extension of 
his territories towards Munak. 

The conquest of Munak is associated with the 
military exploits of Lai Singh, the youngest son of 
Ala Singh. Lai Singh once requested his father to 
grant him some Jagir. Ala Singh, tactful as he was, 
replied; “You are a young Brar|l, cannot you conquer 

* Samana is 17 miles South-West of Patiala. Tradition avers 
that it was enlarged and named by the fugitives of 
Samana dynasty of Persia. Later it was named as Kuram. 

Punjab Statis Gazetteer, page 204, 

t Taxikh-i-Patlala, page 49. 

X Giani Gian Singh, Raj Khalsa, page 16. 

{{ According to the custom of the time, the title of Brar. goes 
to the descendants of the eldest son of Siddhu, Brar, the 
ancestors of the Rajas of Fatidkot. But the line of Maharaja 
Ala Singh belonged to Paur, the younger brotheif of Brar. 
The Four's descendants also took pride in calling themselves 
Brar. 
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some tenitory yourself." This remark greatly pricked 
Ld Swgk* who deteramed to conquer sane area*. 

Priier tothieTise of Ala Sfi^ Mundc was included 
in the Pargam <A Tdumat and was heM by Sardar 
Khan, a Muaiim Rajput of the locality. Owing to 
the coufu^on which fdlowed Nadir's invasion and the 
weakening of the Mughal Government; the inroads of 
the Bhatti marauders had increased. The inhabitants 
of Munak sought the help of Abu Khan and Salim 
Khan, who came there and establi^ed their tnHuence 
at Munak. Some time after, Sardar Khan felt jealous 
<rf the power and influence of the new-comers. He, 
therefore, puarsuaded Lai Singh to oust Abu Khan and 
Salim Khan from Munakj;. 

Lai Singh was already on the locdcout to conquer 
some territory. He agreed to the proposal and sent 
a force with Sardar Khan. Abu Khan and Salim Khan 
were away from the fiwt. Taking advantage of the 
absence of the enemies, Sardar Khan led a night attack 
with 300 horsemen, and occupied the fort. He 
informed about bis success to Lai Singh, who hurried 
to reiaforoe him. Abu Khan and Salim Khan had no 
courage left to c^i^tose the occupation. This happened 
in 1750 A. D.lj. 

The fort of Munak proved to be one of the most 
important bases for eaarymg on war into the Bhatti 


* Tamidi»4»Ktia«d>n44bdal»-4-jPhal>iian 
t B tt na da r yBisp«WCenespoa4«acw»Vol. vgagarw. 

tm. 

I /Mv 
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territory. Ak. Singh took special measures to keep 
a Urge force there. Fw aU the sabseqiMM batl^ 
wi^ the Bhattis like the battle of Kbodal uid the 
battle, of Ran^ra, Ala Skigh used this fwt as his 
military base. Moreover, with the ceaqu^ ofMenak 
Lai Singh resettled and occnpied the ndgbboming 
territories. 

Munak was linked with the territory of Tohama, 
which was under the ultimate control of Kamgar Khan. 
Nawab of Farrukh Nagar*. Kamgar Khan sent Bahadur 
Khan, one of his eraployeest. to collect revenue 


* About the year 1718 Hariana was granted in Jagir to Rukan- 
ud'Daula, who in bis turn made over the greater part of it 
to the management of the Baluch noble, Faajdar Khaa. He 
was made in 1732 A. D. the Nawad> of Faitukh Nagar '(in 
Gurgaon District) with a territory which embraced the whole 
of the present districts of Hissar, Rohtak and a part of 
Gurgaon Distt. Faujdar Khan died in 1747 and was succeeded 
hissOTi Kamgar Khan, who retaioed his possession nptil 
1760, Rsiifsi G*ittU$r,pagt 1S2, 

Mukhttastd Iwcriih, Sped Fartaad Ali, MS. Persian Tms. copy, 
Khalsa CoBegh, pagS 53. 



from the territory of Hissar. When Bahadur Khan 
reached Tohana, Lai Singh left Munak and its surround* 
ing territory*. Bahadur Khan exacted tributes from 
the area and left Tohana after a few months. Imme* 
diately after his departure, Lai Singh returned to 
Munak and reoccupied his possessions. He resettled the 
following villages :— 


(i) Salemgarhf, 
(iii) Lalun. 

(v) Lawan. 

(vii) Peepal Theh. 
(ix) Bel Rekhan, 


(ii) Kularian. 
(iv) Dhamtan. 
(vi) Khari. 
(viii) Balupiir. 
(x) SurjanJ 


So long as Lai Singh was alive he took keen interest 
in the administration of this territory but after his 
death in 1757 A. D,|| the territory came under the 
direct control of Ala Singh. 


The conquest of Munak and Samana brought immense 
popularity to Ala Singh. He began to be looked upon 
as the most powerful man of the area. The villages 
which came under Ala Singh prospered because the 


* Rad JawatHi-Wakala-i^Raja of Patiala dar Mukadma^i-Munak, 
page 789, Boundary Dispute Correspondence Vgl. 1, 
t Salemgarh was founded by Salem Khan who was ousted 
from Munak by Lai Singh. After his conquest ol Munak, 
Lai Singh occupied this village. 

Siatment [^ated Ram Karmi SjaMhartna af dillag^ 

Kularian* 

Bamiaiy Dispute ^orte^onimee VU^^ 

% Representation of Kapur Singh, Vakil of Maharaja ol 
Patiala. Boundary Dispute Correspendence. 

I Maharaja Ala Singh, Karm Singh (purmukhi) page 170. 
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villj^gers had a sense of safety from dacoits and Bhatti 
raids. In those chaotic times Ala Singh had sufficient 
force and strength to protect the territories under him. 
His founding of Longowal, C]iha|li,. Dirba and Uba was 
a sufficient proof of, his deep interest in the peasants of 
the area. Moreover his secular outlook which was 
demonstrated by his help even of the deserving 
Muslims*, won him the sympathies of the Muslim 
Zamindars outside his control. Mohammad Saleh Khokhar 
of Pargana Sanaur, also known as Chaurasi because 
it consisted of 84 (eighty four) villages, was an ardent 
admirer of Ala Singh. He persuaded the Zamindars 
of his Pargana to accept the overlordship and protec¬ 
tion of Ala Singh. His advice was accepted and 
presents were made to the Sikh chieftain as a token 
of their submission. Ala Singh appointed Gurbaksh 
Singh Kaleke, a cousin of his wife, to the control of the 
newly acquired territoryf. 

In order to consolidate the newly acquired territory 
Ala Singh wanted to build a stronghold in the territory 
of Sanaur. 

There was a small village Pattan Wala (Theh), three 
miles from Sanaur. Ala Singh encouraged Gurbaksh 
^ingh Kaleke to build a fort there. In 1753 A* D. 
Gurbaksh Singh built a mud fort at the site, (which is 
now known as Garhi Sodhian in Patiala) and stationed 


‘ Tarikh-i-Patiala, states that LakUna Dogar, a Muslim, was 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army of Maharaja Afa Singh, 

+ Tarikh.i-Patiala, page 50. 
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there one thousand soldiers*. Gradually a prosperous 
town grevt up there. Subsequent events, especially the 
sack of Sirhind and the death of Zain Khan, the Faujdar 
of Sirhind, favoured further growth of this town, which 
was made the capital of the State in the closing years 
of Ala Singh. 


• Tarikh^i-Pattala, page 50. 

The Rajas of the Punjab, page 21. 
Latif's History of the Punjab, page 327. 
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VICTORY OVER THE BHATTIS 

Nonfi but the brave deserve the fair. 

Dryden. 

The political exigencies of the time greatly favoured 
Ala Singh in. his war against the Bhattis. The death 
of Mir Mannu (Nov, 1753), the Governor of the 
Lahore Province, marked the end of the ruthless 
persecution of the Sikhs. It replaced the vigorous 
Government of Mir Mannu (1748-1753 A. D.) by the 
weak and imbecile rule of Mughlani Begum and her 
infant son. The Sikhs, who during the regime of 
Mannu had retired to the hills and jungles, came out 
from their haunts, with stirring faith in their ultimate 
success. Consequently, the year 1754 witnessed the 
revival of Sikh power. The Sikhs for the first time, 
after Banda (Singh) Bahadur, felt strong enough to 
destroy the city, which had been desecrated by the holy 
blood of the sons of the Guru. Sirhind was sacked 
and looted in 1754 A. D.* After the sack of Sirhind, 
the Sikhs marched towards the village, Thikriwalaf 
(near Barnala), where the Sikh Dais were welcomed 
and served by Ala Singh and Bhai Gurbaksh Singh. 
Ala Singh sought their assistance against his enemies, 
the Bhatti Rajputs of Buddh&da. 

The Bhatti chiefs, Inayat Khan and Walayat Khan 
of Buddhlada, used to carry on their depredations into 


* Kaiflat-i-Lalcbaaor SaUb quoted by Karam Singh, Maharaja 
Ala Singh (Gurmulihi), page 159. 
t Panth Parkash,-^Rattan Singh, page 220. 
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the territc^ of AlaSifjgh. The prortdttent inhabitan 
of Longowal, Bigha Mai, Daulata and Hari Chand, 
approached their ruler to protect his settlements against 
the Bhatti inroads. Ala Singh decided to chastise the 
Bhattis wh^ the Dal /iCAa/sa arrived there. With a 
force of ten thousand men from the Dal Khalsa and two 
thousand of his own, Bhai Gurbaksh Singh marched 
towards Buddhalada and besieged it. The besiegers 
sought the help of Mohammad Amin Khan of Bhatner, 
the most powerful Bhatti chief of his time, but with 
no response. After some minor skirmishes for two days, 
the besieged emerged from the fort to fight out the 
besiegers. In the fight that ensued, the Bhattis were 
eventually defeated. Inayat Khan, and Walayat Khan 
vrere killed along with their 700 men. Five hundred 
Sikhs were lost in the battle. Buddhlada and Boha 
passed into the hands of Ala Singh. After four years 
he bestowed these possessions on Bhai Gurbaksh 
Singh*. The conquest of Buddhlada and Boha gave 
Ala Singh an impetus to extend his territories into the 
parganas of Tohanaand Jamalpur. 

Prior to the rise of Ala Singh, Tohaiia was the 
Pargana headquarter under Mir Ashad Ali Khan 
Baloch, who used to collect revenue from Tohana and 
the surrounding territory. Jamalpur was also a Pargana] 


* Tarikh'hPatiala, page 53. 

Boundary Dispute Correspondence Vol. I, Rad-Jawab, 
page 643, 

f Statement of Ohulam Farid Khan of Tohana, dated August 
11, 1820. Boundary Dispute Correspondence Vol. .1. 
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headquarter under the two brothers Shams-ul-din, and 
Hassan Ullah. Both these Pargdnas were under the 
ultimate control of Nawab Kamgar of Farrukhnagar 
and his agent Bahadur Khan exacted tribute from 
these two Pargawas on behalf of the Nawab Uptil 1751' 
A. DA 

After the conquest of Buddhlada and Boha, Bhai 
Gurbaksh Singh led the Dal Khalsa to Tohana and 
Jamalpur. The inhabitants of Jamalpur fearing the 
inroads of the Sikh bands had sought the protection 
of Mohammad Amin Khan Bhatti of Bhatner and he 
had stationed there some force. But that force could 
not stand against the Sikhs, who exacted tribute and 
these two parganas were annexed to Ala Singh’s 
territory!. 

The defeat and death of Inayat Khan, and Walayat 


• Statement of Karam Ali. Boundary Dispute Correspondence 
VoL I, page 132. 

I Statement of Ghulam Farid Khan. Boundary Dispute 
Correspondence Vol. I, page 31. According to S. N. 

^ Banaerji--'*Coaquest of Hfssar*' (Patiala Post July. 1945) 
Tohana and Jamalpur were leased out to Ala Singh fot 
two years and later on Nawab of Farrukhnagar gave on 
payment of ninety thousand rupees these two Parganas to 
Ala Singh. But both of the parties (Chiefs of Patiala and 
East India Company) in Boundary Dispute Correspondence 
have agreed that Tohana and Jamalpur were first con* 
quered by Bhai Gurbaksh Singh (after the conquest of Boha 
and Buddhlada).and subsequently annexed to Ala Singh's 
territory. For more details vide Boundary Dispute Cor¬ 
respondence VoL I, 





Khan and the conquest of Tohana apd Jamalpur 
by the Sikhs enraged Mohammad Amin Khan. 
He considered it not only a great material loss but a 
great humiliation and insult to the pride of the Bhattis. 
He, therefore, enlisted the military aid of the Faujdar 
oi Hissar and at the head of a large army marched 
towards Munak. Ala Singh was also prepared to meet 
the enemy in open field. He, therefore, at the head of 
a large force marched from Munak to meet the Bhatti 
army away from his territory. Both the armies met 
at village Khudal, midway between Buddhlada and 
Munak. It proved a very contested battle in which 
Mohammad Amin Khan lost the day. He had to flee 
with great losses*. 

The battle of Khudal constitutes a landmark in 
the territorial acquisition of Ala Singh. A very large 
tract of land was added to his dominion along with the 
following villages 

(i) Bahadurpur (ii) Khudal (iii) Akbarpur 
(iv) Shiekhpur Khudal (v) Jalura (vi) Bareta 

(viii) Manderf. 

The battle of Khudal was the first serious trial of 
strength between Ala Singh and the combined forces 
of the Bhatti chiefs including the Faujdar of Hissar. 
This made it clear that the Sikh chieftain was more than 
a match for Mohammad Amin Khan. It made the 


* Tarlkh-i-Phulkian wa Meharaj Kian, MS. 

Tarikh-hPattala. page 53. 

t Halat-i-Muqaddima Nali quoted by Karam Singh, page 165. 
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Bhatti chief hilly realise that it was difficult for him 
to defeat his adversary single-handed,* Henceforth we 
find him struggling very hard to find allies and enlisting 
help against Ala Singh. But the political earthquake 
in the Cis-Sutlej territory postponed the armed conflict 
with the rising Sikh chief. 

In the next three years (1755-1758 A. D.) the 
territory south of the Sutlej had a very uneasy time. 
Within this short period there rose different political 
powers of diverse nature. In 1755 A. D.* the territory 
was invaded by Qutab Shahf, the Collector of 
Saharanpur district. He defeated Sadiq Beg, who 
was the Faujdar of SirhindJ. Sadiq Beg took refuge 


♦ "On 28th Jamadi-ul-Sani, (Hth April 1755) battle was fought. 
Qutab Khan and other Sardars were slain* Adina Beg 
gained victory.*' 

Tarikh-i-A lamgir Sani, translated by J. S. Sarkar, page 24, 

' Qutab Shah RohiUa in year 1812 B. K. (1755 A. D.) 
advanced with formidable army to subdue that country" 

AhvoaH-Adina Beg Khan. 

Karam Singh in Maharaja Ala Singh had stated that Qutab 
Shah invaded Sirhind territory after the Maratha occupation 
of the Panjab, which does not appear to be correct, 
t Qutab Shah was a collector in Saharanpur District. Imad, 
the wazir, confiscated his villages and gave them to the 
Marathas, Qutab Shah was greatly enraged and he. 
along with his soldiers crossed the river Jumna and began 
to plunder. Imad sent some troops to suppress the rebellion 
but they were ^defeated and Qutab Shah successfully 
marched towards Sirhind. 

X The Afghan soldiers of Sadiq joined^ Qutab;;Shah. 

Tarikk-i^AUtmgir Sam, page 23. 
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with Adina Beg, the Faujdar of Jullundur D#ab. Qutab 
Shah also invaded the Jullundur Doab by crossing 
the Sutlej. The Faujdar of Jullundur Doab fought a 
defensive war, in which Qutab Shah was defeated’*'. 
Jamal Khan of Maler Kotla was killed in the battle 
as an ally of Qutab Shah. As a result of his victory 
Adina Beg occupied the Sirhind territory hpto Thanesar, 
Mustfabad, Kohram and Mansurpurf. Ala Singh 
wisely observed perfect neutrality in the armed conflict 
between Adina Beg and Qutab Shah and saved his 
territory from destruction. But Adina Beg's occupation 
of Cis-Sutlej territory was not to last long. 

In 1756 the Punjab was again invaded by Ahmad 
Shah AbdaliJ. This time the Afghan Emperor forcibly 
annexed the territories of the Punjab and Sirhind and 
left India in 1757 after making the following arrange- 
nwnts of his Indian dominion :— 

1. The Afghan Emperor appointed his son Timur 
Shah as the governor of Lahore and Jahan Khan as his 
Wazir 

2. Abdul Samad Khan, a Mohammadzai Pathan of 


♦ Tarikh-i.Alamgir Satii, page 25. 

t Ibid. 

{ The Important reasons for this invasion of Ahmad Shab 
Abdali were 

(i) Mughlani Begum invited Ahmad Shah Abdali and j 
promised him huge wealth; 

(ii) Alamgtr -II invited Ahmad Shah Abdali becaus«j 
of his virtual conCifiemcnt by his 

Skek Aulum Bjf W, Francklin^ pa^5* 
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Peshawar, was appointed governor of the territory south 
of the rivet Sutlej, i. e., governor of Sirhind*. 

The conquest of Sirhind territory by the Afghan 
Emperor and his appointment of the governor of Sirhind 
transferred Ala Singh's territory to the Indian dominion 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali. The appointment of the 
Abdali governor also affected the Bhatti rivalry with 
Ala Singh. Mohammad Amin Khan who had bem 
defeated in the battle of Khudal was smarting under 
the insult and Ala Singh’s successful campaigns against 
the Bhattis rankled in his eyes. In order to wreak his 
long-standing revenge against the Sikh chief, he was 
anjdous to establish relationship with the new governor. 
He, therefore, according to the custom of the time, 
gave his daughter in matrimonial alliance to the Pathan 
governor and thus after cementing his relationship he 
persuaded him to suppress the power of the rising Sikh 
chieff. 

The immediate cause of the armed conflict was 
provided by the flight of Lachhami Narainj;, the 


* Khalsa Namah, page 39 
Tahmas Namah, page 66. 


t Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 84. 

f Diwan Lachhami Narain was an inhabitant of Jullundar 
Doab and was serving as Diwan (Treasurer) of the governor 
of Sirhind. He proved to be a sinister figure. He served 
three successive governors—Abdul Samad Khan, Sadiq Beg 
Khan and Zain Khan. In the beginning he had very cordial 
relations with Ala Singh. But later on he poisoned the 
ears of the Afghan Emperor against Ala Singh just after the 
bloody battie of Kup, Ghallughara. 
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Diwan of Abdul Satnad Khan. Owing to some 
differences the Diwan quarrelled with, his master. He 
fled to Sanaur and took shelter with Gurbaksh Singh 
Kaleke, Ala Singh’s officer in the territory. The governor 
of Sirhind was already on the lookout to measure 
strength with Ala Singh. He, therefore, marched out 
with his forces to punish him for giving protection 
to his fugitive. Ala Singh was prepared to meet 
the enemy. He too moved his forces to Sanaur. Later 
Lachhami Narain was evacuated from Sanaur to 
Patiala. But considering the mud fort of Patiala 
insecure Ala Singh shifted to the fort of Dodan. Abdul 
Samad Khan was in hot pursuit and he besieged 
the fort. The besieged proved stronger. They sallied 
out and forced back the besiegers. The desultory 
warfare continued for some time*. Acting upon the 
maxim that discretion is better part of valour, Ala 
Singh invited the Marathasf to invade Sirhind. This 
clever move had the desired effect. When Abdul 
Samad Khan received the report about the Maratha 
advance towards Sirhind, he immediately retired to 
his headquarters postponing his fight with the Sikh 
chieftain to some favourable time. 

Abdul Samad Khan entrenched himself in the fort. 
But he could not check the advance of the Marathas. 
Sirhind was sacked. He was arrested and taken to 


* Tarikh'i-Patiala, page 51. 

t Vide the chapter Relations with the Marathas.’’ 



Lahore as prisoner in the Maratha camp^. 

When Abdul Samad Khan was busy in his war 
against Ala Singh, Mohamtuad Amin Khan struggled 
hard to enlist the support of Prince Ali Gohar against 
Ala Singh. Prince Ali Gohar visited the Baluch 
settlement at Jhajar and later on he advanced towards 
Hissar. The Bhatti chief met him there and solicited 
his help against his powerful oppenent. But the Prince 

was being hotly pursued by Wazir Imad and he had 
to retreat towards Rewari and start his return journey 
towards Delhif. He could do nothing. Hence Mohd, 
Amin Khan's efforts ended in smoke. 

In order to chase away Prince Ali Gohar, the Wazir 
(Ghazi-ud-din Imad) led an expedition to Rewari and 
Hissar region dragging the sick Emperor with him. 
Prince Ali Gohar had retreated towards Delhi but the 
Wazir (Imad) led the Imperial forces to the territory 
of Mohammad Amin Khan because the latter had 
helped Prince Ali Gohar, the enemy of the WazirJ, 
The Bhatti chief fortified himself in the fort of 


• ** Raghunath Rao has gone to Sirhind. He attacked it and 
now it is in his possession. Sardars Samant Khan (Abdul 
Samad Khan) and Jangbaz Khan, who were in the 
city, were wounded. They had been escorted to 
this place and after presentation of their robes and orna¬ 
ments by them Raghunath Rao had ordered them to be by 
his side.*' 

Selection from Peshwa Daftar Vot. 27, litter No, 2W, 

I Tarikh-i-Alamgir Sani, page 34. 

\ Tarikh-i-Alamgir Sani, page 83. 
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Bhatner. The Imperial troops besieged the fort. But 
the condition of the besiegers was much worse than 
that of the besieged. There was a great scarcity of 
food and water in the Imperial Camp. Every day 
the Bhattis sallied out from the fort and plundered the 
men who went out from Wazir’s Camp. At this critical 
time Ala Singh approached the Wazir. His political 
sagacity suggested it to him to ally himself with Imad 
(Wazir) in order to defeat his sworn enemy Mohammad 
Amin Khan Bhatti. Ala Singh, therefore, helped the 
Wazir by supplying food to the Imperial forces. Later 
on the Wazir (Imad) and Alamgir (the Emperor) retired 
to Delhi*. 

Politioaily Ala Singh's help to the Wazir and 
Emperor Alamgir Sani was a counter move to the 
possible alliance of Prince Ali Gohar with Mohammad 
Amin Khan. Moreover Ala Singh with great foresight 
helped the Imperial force away from his own territory 
and thus saved his principality from the Imperial army's 
loot and plunder, which were very common in those 
days. Besides this by rendering help to the Imperial 
forces again Mohammad Amin Khan he impressed upon 
his Bhatti enemy that he was prepared to measure 
strength with him too. 

Soon after this incident, Abdul Samad Khan, the 
former Faujdar of Sirhind who had been arrested 
after the fall of Sirhind effected his escape from the 
Maratha Camp. He joined his old ally Mohammad 


* Tarikh-i'Alatngir Sani, page 83. 
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Amin* Khan, Encouraged by his successful exploits'^ 
against the Imperial army and after having secured 
the alliance of Abdul Samad Khan, the Bfaatti Chief 
renewed his struggle against Ala Singh. About twenty 
thousand Rohillas, Bhattis and Pachadast were 
collected. This huge army marched towards Ala Singh's 
territory. The Bbatti hordes gushed out from 
Fatehabad and moved towards Jamalpur, which w'as 
easily conquered. Then they reached the outskirts of 
Tohana, which was also ravagedj. Ala Singh on the 
other hand was not unaware of the impending danger. 
He had made full preparations to meet the Bhattis on 
the field. On the approach of the enemy near Ala 
Singh's territory, the Sikh forces also marched out from 
Munak. The two armies met face to face at the village 
Rampura near modern Akalgarh. For the first two 
days there were minor skirmishes. On the third day 
Ala Singh led a night attack^ as a result of which the 
Bhatti forces fell into confusion and took to flight. 
Mohammad Amin and Abdul Samad Khan were defeated 
with great loss of men and material. The battle proved 
to be a decisive one and after this the Bhattis did not 


* One night the Bhattis made a night attack on the Imperial^ 
camp ; many were slain and wounded, and much property 
was carried off. Tarikh-i-Alamgir Sant. 

I Pachadas were a sub-clan and were termed as Bhattis 
because they had embraced Islam. 

Sirsa Settlement Report, page 29, 
t Tazakira-l-Khandan-i-Raja ha-i-Phulkian. 

Tarikh-i-Patiala Page 54. 



dare to encroach upon the territory of Ala Singh., 

The battle of Rampur is a great landmark in the 
career of Ala Singh as it decided many issues. It 
established the control of Ala Singh over the disputed 
areas. After the battle of Khudal there was a rift 
between the two parties of zamindars of Jamalpur. One 
party wanted to accept the overlordship of Ala Singh, 
while the other party led by Ramzan Ullah Khan 
Sheikh wanted to establish the control of Mohammad 
Amin Khan. After the battle of Rampur Ala Singh’s 
control was established over Jamalpur and its surround¬ 
ing villages*. 

His victory in the field of Rampur brought him 
many territorial acquisitions. The Tappas^ of Dharsul 
and Kheri which consisted of sixteen villages each were 
annexed to Ala Singh’s territory and their aontrol was 
bestowed upon Hira Singh and Beka Singh Sekhon. 
Ala Singh also conquered Narwana Kalwan, Dharaundi, 
Belrakhan, Kharl, Peepal theh, Nanaudhi and 
BatumraJ. In order to consolidate his newly acquired 
possessions Ala Singh extended the fort of Dharsul 
and repaired the fort of Shakarpura||. 

* Statement of Surtia, Boundary Dispute Correspondence 
Vol.4. 

t Tappa was a sub-division of Pargana. The villages included 
in Tappa lay within a ring fence and the boundaries of 
Tappas followed closely the distribution of tribes. 

Rohtak District Land Revenue Settlement Reportt page 30, 

X Halat-i-Muqaddima Nali~-quoted by Karam Singh. 

tt Ibid. 
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The battle of Rampur brought for Ala Singh the era 
of sovereignty. Previously Ala Singh did not own any 
big fort. He had only conquered villages, resettled 
land and consolidated his possessions by building mud 
forts there. After the battle of Rampur Ala Singh 
occupied the Sunam fort, a fort which enabled him to 
claim himself the position of a big chief. 

This grand victory brought Ala Singh immense 
glory, prestige, power and numerous territorial acqui> 
sitions. 



RELATIONS WITH THE MARATHAS 
(17SS.1761 A. D.) 

Friendship is a sheltering tree, 

Coleridge. 

Ala Singh had very close contacts with the Maratbas. 
No Sikh Chief has been so frequently mentioned in the 
Marathi records (especially of the Abdali period) as Ala 
(Singh) Jat. The scrutiny of some of the Marathi 
letters leads us to conclude that Ala Singh was a 
close friend and ally of the Marathas and had helped 
them through thick and thin. Long before the Maratha 
occupation of the Punjab (May 1758), Ala Singh was 
known to the Marathas as is clear from the Marathi 
letter dated March-April 1757, the translation of which 
is given below 

*' From Vasudeva Dikshita to Peshwa. Nagar Mai 
the representative of Salabat Jang at Delhi has 
despatched a pair of messengers that reached Aurangabad 
after eighteen days and started from Salabat Jang’s 
Camp. Valji, the chief messenger, orally gave out 
the news brought by the pair ; while the Pathan’s son, 
(Timur, son of Ahmad Shah Abdali) was carrying away, 
the treasure, Ala Jat, the resident of Sirhind (a place 
about two hundred miles from Delhi) and the Sikhs 
of the sect of Nanak united together and overpowered 
the Pathan’s son by blocking his way. They completely 
snatched away his treasure; again attaeked and 
plundered him at Maler Kotla*.” 


* Selection from Fesbwa Daftar, Vol, 21, letter No. 116. 
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tlM firk^ of Atk Singh with ^<i)br«tha8 can 
be traced back to his invitation to theUaththas to exfMl 
the A%haiis frinn his conatry. When Alf Sjkgll was 
Samad Kbao> ^ ol 

Sitnin^. AtifSni^ invited the Mara^as^ to. invade 
phSntiej tendtbi^. His deep f^eratan#^ of 
the p^^tgaaie ngge^d it toh^ tlkt 
oi JP^thas to & country, woidd; teact kyparably 
bcdiiite ra the case of Mafalha oco^tiian of the 
teiritoiy Ww^d be free from Abduil Samad Khan, 
whotKKe great euaky towards him. The inyitatimi 
oi Aia Su^ bad the desired effect, the Maraihast 
who had gained a brffiiaat victory over Najibf by 
their oonqu^ of Delhi, were abeady thinking of 


* KaitfO-i'Blu^omu RaimaoM by Karam Siafbia lUharaja 
Ak Singh (G«rau]|I^||^ |74«75. Xt issiKMI ttera that 
wheaRaghtt Nath Rab nadwd £k»iVaa|m bessat 
the Mt«r ot Ala Sfa^. When Mai, iUs M^pi’e 
catKcame to UUi 

aside aad asked Lodka why AU Sio^ hod oot cone 
receive tbeia aad tolid tkattkey hod keea ia\dled 1^ 

t la A«ga(i4757; after ip^dejpniina^iid.vAiH^ 

. .toj^..caaaliy.Mie .pcpP'^of; Ddhif.||p -.which 

Mi^fhes played Ui ^atftictnk .'Piel,r>,tp4|liiAMsMa>per 
before.hiB d^artiwj^aptikaiad■ Cm a i aii iider »h»- 

' Chief of the- amy, aad>-'XM|’'Aa!l gtePt-^- yp etl Wi t ah ^' Ibe 
of J^iir Xi:,b^ jeaIon8 ol ^bilpowei^ Mvited the 
Uankkas to rapport aatbodty. .Oopiaineil^^.l 
' waa ceii^tatre d ’by the teililH^ McceM 

led them to farther conqaett d tbSi^hi^.. 
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fxteMiiQg their way-to the Noutk. Tb^ BMUKhedout 
for th« coBfocst of the Piuiiah. 

The Maiatha invasion* of the Punjab began in the 
month of January 1758 and the Maratha army marched 
towards Sirhind. The close approach of the Marathas 
greatly alarmed Abdul Samad Khan, who was at that 
time beseiging Ala Singh. He speedily raised the 
seige and hurried to Sirhind, where he set himself to 
repairing the fort and digging defensive trenches. 

. AU Singh pla 3 wd a significant part in the Maratha 
oonqneat of Sirhind. He not only invited the Marathas 
to his country but also sent his repreuntative, Ladha 
Mai and Biram DhiHon, to receive them on bis behalff. 
The sack of Sirhind, the accursed city which had 
witnessed the ghastly murder of the Tenth Guru’s sons, 
was considered to be the sacred duty of the Sikhs. 
Knovdng this. Adina Beg invited the Sikhs for the 
expedit^yi- ‘the fort of Sirhind was easily captured by 
the Sikha and the town was j^ndeaed. The Marathas 


^ There was another cause lor Maratha march toMrar4ll Sirhind. 
When the month of Jamadi-nl-*Awal began (January 11, 
1790^, newv came that when Malhar*s family le^at lor the 
balb at Thaaetar and other ^^laees, the ntsMAen of Abdul 
Smmmif Kham, Goremor of SMiiad# besieged tfiem at 
ShabalNwf ; in the battio imuiy Algfeauis were slain and 
mooaMi: lAke Maaathaaaaploged many homes. 

Tatikh-i^AUmgit Stmt, pagi 151* 

t Letter of Ladha Mai and 8^ Singh ^quoted by Karam 
Singh. 
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reached oa the second day (A the to^queSt*. On the 
wrival of the Maratluts, the Sikhs mostly retired, 
leaving the town in. the hands of the IfatTathan The 
town was looted and plundered for full eight daysf. 

The Maratha occopatiiMt of the Punjab and the 
Cis-Sutlej territory iras not to be tolerated by the 
Afghan Emperor. It was a great bloV to his power 
and prestige. As soon as he Was free from his Western 
frontier, he led his legions across the Xpdus. Sambha 
Ji finding himself too w^k to Confront the Afghans 
fell back from Lahore, which was occupied by Jehan 
Khanj;. The offices appointed by the Maratbas like 
Sadiq Beg Khan« the F<^4ar of Sirhind, and Adina 
Beg’s widow and s(m fled away ftom their places to 
Delhi at the report of the advance of the Afghans. 

ihah Aiam NanuA by Ckukm Alt, p^gt 56. 

fInPiAfiFtaisi 

in n liiea «l I |I9 s ait tilt I 

Wiaiirt BiMmifinAifoefliMaivva..i 

Fmth Unkask RaUtm Singlt, pag$ 345^ 
t TaMkira4o Mutk. MS. iPetaiuiA. PH» 328. 

The Bterttim sod Sikks so thoroughtr tooted Hi. iidtabitaate 
of SMiod hi^ and low. ta«t non« otlMr.imto or tooMto lud a 
Otota toft on kto or faor {tarsoa. palling koasm down. The/ 
Oirriod otf Uiatote aad dag oft (toon. 

Tm&M'Aimgir SttU, ptft 7S. 

I A Uter.History of mo MaratiteO. pa^ 403. 




AMali enterwi Sirbiod in November 17S9 A. D.*. 

The Mamthas had once emi(}aered the territory 
nptil Indus and it was not conndered advisable to 
leave these possessions without a fair trial of strength. 
The Peshwa, therefore, .sent Sadashive Bhau with a 
large Uaratha force to chech the advance of Abdali 
and to reconquer the lost Maratha dominions in the 
North. After conquering Delhi Sadashive Bhau marched 
towards Kun|puraf, a Yusafzai Afghan settlement 
Under Nijabat Khan and conquered it securing immense 
booty. 

The Maratha occupation of Knnjpnra marks the 
highest triumph Maratha power during their armed 
conflict against Abdali. It brought the Marathas 
nearer to the territory of Ala Singh, who was to gain 
prominence in Maratha politics. Moreover the Maratha 
conquest of Kunjpura is significant for Ala Singh in 
another way. It resulted in the death of Abdul Samad 


* FaSoftbeMAgbal EapiM, Vot. II. pageSl. 

t Kijabat.i'Kfaan after serving in the Imperial forces secured 
tot himself a considerable tract of fertile land along with 

• an arm tit the Tunuia as it flowed in a channel now dry. 
known asthePuran, He-plundered Basidpurvillagee 
intheBadavli Ptogna of SorHor Saharanpnr and bnlltfor 
himself in the Jumna marshes a strong tower which he 
named KmjpwM. Heron’s Nest. Knnjpura, just In the 
middle of Delhi and Sirhind. was regarded at a post of 
strategical importance, covering the Bagi ferry the road 
from Sahannpur to Delhi, and commanding tiw Imperial 
bridgi over the canal between Harnal and the. fertlfled 
Sara! at (xharannda, in the direction of Fanipat. 

’Gridin; GUrfs mid Familiet »f Mt*. pofi 179. 
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Khan, a powerful enemy of Ala Singh. Had be not 
met his death during the lIaratha«Abdall campaign* 
he would have proved most dangerous to Ala Singh 
and his territories after the victory of his patron. 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. The death of Abdul Samad Khan 
relieved Ala Singh of one of the greatest dangers to 
his establishment and indepenpence. 

After the Maratha conquest of Kan}pura. the 
Marathas brought Ala Singh into great fwominence. 
It had many political reasons. Despite Sadauhive 
Bhau's personal efforts. Shuja>ud-Daula had Joined 
Najib Khan Rohilla*. Suraj Mai Jat had also deserted 
them after their occupation of Delhif. Sadashive 
Bhau. thnefore. took special measures to make political 
alliance with Ala Singh, the most important chieftain 
of the territory. He marched towards Sirhind. His 
plan of action was to capture Sirhind (as bad been 
done in Raghunath's campaign in March 1758), to Join 
Ala Singh and other aimindars of the Cis>Sutlej territory 
and to arouse them againt Ahmad Shah Abdali as a 
first step towards driving the foreign invader out ot 
the Punjab. This policy of national defence against 
the foreigner is clearly stated in the Marathi letter, 
the English rendering of which runs as follows :— 

" Prom thither (the lines preceding this give details 


* New History of the Marethae Vol. It. page 419. 
page 419. 

*' As Moa as DelU was captured Sttra| Kalderaaadad that 
heshoMld beputindMigeef its Qoverameat. Thta Bhau 
Sahib for the obvious xeareiu eooM aetdo.’* 
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i^ut the battle of Kaoipara) be (Bhra) went a stage 
firtbei eeith m view «a eubjagatb^f the Provraee of 
SjeUad:!^ nairdimg via Kanibslieti* «nd o^eeAed tbs 
antf after persmdh^ the ziiaiadari, Sihfas and Jate 
(rf the Piovinoe, to }iDia Idm*.** 

But shrewd Ahmad Shah Abdali did not alldw this 
plan of Sadashive Bhan to materialise. The Maratha 
ooaquert of K«n}pBra, greatly eataged him. He crossed 
the Jamaa ait Bagpat Ghat and came to SoiKpat. 
thns catting hfaratha communkatioBS with Delhi and 
South. In order to meet the enemy, Bhaa immediately 
tamed back and arrived at Panipat. Bhau, faowever, 
did net abaadeo the idea of aadcing a coalkim with 
Ala Singh and depated Laxman Appaji Ekbote, a 
Marath a l^eay, to Ala Singe’s territory, Heetayed 
with Ala !^gh as is clear frmn his fdlowiti^ Marathi 
tetter addressed to the Pe^waf. 

'** t eras deputed by Bhau to Sirhlndt. Whwi 
nisfbrtttite Tell on our army, I approached Ala Singh 
Jat, adto, out of regard for your honour, gate me 
lAcHer." 

Thoo^ &td^Idve Bhau could not meet Ala Singh 
personally yet Ala Singh by this tine had risen to 
such eminence that the Peshwa had to open corres* 


* Selection from Peshwa Dafrar by S. Q. Sardesai Vol. No. 21 
letter No. 197.' : . I . 

t As sooa as Bhau Sahib heard this news he Ml betie and by 
•. msMi’siwHinil at PaawM.-'''-- 

Stbuim/mm Pukm Btftm W. ai.Mlw Ab. Mi. 
t Salectiou from PsibOa Dates Vol. 17 iMter Mo. 961. 




For its English Trdnslation 


see pages 169-170 








foR4«nce wUk kim. THe Pedhwi iiiniself mretcleit^ 
to Ala Singh Ond the latter alse> t«{dfed as is dear' 
from the foifowiiig translation of tlM Ifanthi fetter 
additeaiedld the Fesitna bjr lamoin Apparjl Ekhote:>—' 
Vow honottrlMA sent some letters to Ala Sfej^ 
Jat whfeh have heea replied to by tbs Jait. Mt the 
etetaib will be-knovoi from them*.** 

As there had dOvefoped feiendly relatiomhip betimeit 
Ala Singh and the Matatbas it nas not considered proper 
by the fonaer to Kmabi afeof. at the most aritieal' 
hem of Haoatha history. The Maradtw suffered !frbm 
an acute shortage of foodgraiitsf. The Afg^nn Emperor 
adopted special measures to complete the economic 
blockade of the Maratha camp. Every night a body 
of five tho^nd Durrani horsemen advanced as near 
as they could and remained there all the night kmping 
watch a^^ainst the entry of food grains into the Ualitha 
Camp. Two other bodies of the same strength made 
half circles around the Maiatha encampment, oae to 
the rig^t one to-the left. These night patrols, each 
at least five thousand horsemen atrotig', m w it e d on 
powerful Turkey INnaea eoma^toded by png%ed 
cavalry leaders Uko Shah PaSand Khan and Jehan 

* Uafortuaetelythe faH terrMpondmte,lte«iuitnn, the iubject 
sad Mstente are not traceable. The Uarathas were locked 
in at Penipat. Accordidg to G, S. Sardesai, the great 
Miretha histwian, Ahmad. Shah Abdali intercepted the 
Mainme. cottw gWMfe a f e wttb tto no'iliuathi 

letten- are traceable two months 'pTeced% the major sctioa 

o< the hatMn okSmipel (H. Jan.. 

t Selection from the Pesbwa Dafto^ Vd. 2^, letter bo. 2S8 
fsept. moh 




Khan cut off every provision convoy that attempted 
to steal into the Maratba Camp. The Maratha parties 
who came oat under cover of darkness in order to get 
fodder and firewood were also checked and cat oil from 
their Camp*. This complete economic Ifiockade of 
the Maratha Camp led to starvation to such an extent 
that people began to make flour out of animal bones. 
Most of the horses died for want of fodderf. 

In this inrecarious condition, Ala Singh undertook to 
help the Marathas by sending them provisions and 
foodgrainst. Apparently, enough the Marathas woe 

* Fall oi Mughal Empire VoL 11, page 308. 

" Becanse ol Abdati affair all roads are closed.” 

S. P. D. Veh 27, UUtrJfo. 2S9. 

t Tarikh.i-Ahmad MS., page 36-37. 

} KhMWia4-‘Amt9L^ P9g% /07s 

TarikhH-Bhau wa Janko MS„ 41 . 

Svfat’ul-Mutakhorin ; pegt 912. 
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HHMrt ia «ttBbm«ndt^My ted^Mugb anoiiiui^ 
it is afwed on bU IdMds €hat thek food shmiagit md 
fimmoittl brought ahoitt thnir mn. 

Ala Sins^ tiied tnltelp to solve thdr lood cnisis 
by sending to the Mandiui CaiO{>:?eQnv^ M- food 
groins. When Ahdaii caaoe to Itneor this he sent a 
punitive «rpedition and otfl|gied jpcovisions sopphed 
by Ala Singh. This, however, could not stop Ala Sink's 
loyalty to the Marathas. He continued to help them 
even in the darkest hour of their fate. After the 
Maratha defeat in the fateful battle of Panipat Ala 
Singh gave protection to many Maratha fugitives who 
came to take dielter in his territory as Laxman Appafi 
Ekbote testifies in his letter to the Peshwa :— 

" I was deputed by Bhau to Sirhind along with 
Lakshmi Narain. When misfortune befell our army, 
Lakshmi Narain being a Hindustani secured a place 
for himself. With 50 or 60 Maratha sowars, I was 
left in the lurch. There was no place at all. A 
heavy rush followed. So I approached Ala Singh Jat^ 
who out of regard for yoto' honour gave me dielter. 
Up to now I am with the Jat Sardar*.’* 

Ala Singh proved to be the greatest ally of the 
Marathas in the Punjab. He invited them to bis 
country and helped them in their conquest of Sirhind. 
In the mutual relationship, Ala Singh rose to such an 
eminence that the Peshwa opened correspondence with 
him. 


* Selection from Peshwa Daltar Vol. 27 letter No. 262. 
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He Mped the Merathes with foodgraiotat gnat 
risk and at a time when tl» Manthas were faced the 
greatest food crisis. Even after the Maratha disaster 
be gave shelter to the Maratha fi^ives. In short, 
Ala Singh proved to be a great frimid of the Marathas 
not only at the time of their victory at Siihind but 
also at the time of their disaster in the fateful battle 
of Panipat. 




Maharaja Narinder Singh 

( 1845- 1862 A, D. ) 





BID FOR SOVEREIGNTY 
17«1-17«4 A. D. 

Glory is the fair child of peril. 

Smollett. 

After the battle of Panipat (Jan. 1761) Ala Singh 
entered a very critical and stormy career of bis life. 
Within a short time of three years he was arrested 
twice by Ahmad Shah Abdali. Once the latter ordered his 
long hair—the s 3 mibol and stamp of Khalsa brotherhood 
to be cat off. Anotiier time he was dubbed as a 
traitor who had committed treason by making obeisance 
to the enemy of the Sikhs and was threatened with 
war by the Khalsa. But Ala Singh was successful in 
stemming the tide of misfortune, which proved for him 
a blessing in disguise and ultimately led to the establish* 
ment of the Patiala Raj. 

Ala Singh's help with provisions to the starving 
Marathas was opposed'by the Afghan Emperor during 
the battle of Panipat. Ahmad Shah Abdali, therefore, 
while retumiiH; to his own country plundered Barnala, 
Ala Singh's chief town. At that critical time Ala Singh 
had retired to Munak*, a border town in the South 
of his territory. His wife Fateh Kaur and her grandson 
Amar Singh, were there. They also evacuated to some 
safe place on the eve of Abdali invasion. It was the 
most critical time as the estate of Ala Sin^ was at the 
mercy of the victor of Panipat. During this crisis 


t«raA*i*Patiala. pag»S6. 
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Fateh Kafir aJbed iiiy Wi»ljv ^9f» Biram 

Dhillon. Bhota Sii#i, Kataft tlai4l»i Kashmiri to start 
negotiations with the Afghan invader. The deputationists 
approached Shah Wali Khan, the wazir of the Shah, 
and were successful in concluding peace. It was decided 
Aat ^ Sii^ should present persiHially four lakhs 
of la^es as tribute*.. ItM»s the first time that the 
Sikh chkd appeasad hefote the AJ^faan ,Emperor. Ala 
Sinj^'s manly degoctroeot gneaUy impsessed the Shah. 
At the. same, time-h^ hexcuc deeds cenoinded the Shah 
of ther daredevil spirit and pluck with which he haB 
i^tipgheA, fooihpaina to the. Masatha. camp. Now fhe 
anh^ted the policy of reconciliation 
with Ala, Singh as he wanted to win him over to his 
sidiet. He, theaefore, issued a honao on March 29, 
jUfitJ to the newly—appointed governor of Sirhind, 
Zain Khan, to treat Ala Singh as an, independent 


* Tuikli-i-FMiala,page.53. 

t. Ahaoad Shajii AbdaU's poUcy oi reconciKation with Ala Singh 
did not strike any discordant note with his gsneral policy 
' of reconciRatioa after his victory in the baStleoi Phnipat. 
ACWr gtviaa a crnshiat defeat to th» Maaathae, he aent 
apoiogies; to,the, P e shwa lor fcilUng. hie n^hpw, Sada^ve 
Bhan, the Conmande^Chie& of the Maratfaaanny. His 
aim.was to enlist the sya^athiM (rf the Marathas in favour 
of his Indian Cominion. Similwly, the Afghan Empeior 
after plundering Btrnala and enacting heaVy trihnte from 
Ala Singh wanted to eniist his support'and wfw the Whh 
cltieftaitt.over to his side. 

TWfitA-i'Asrfefe, ptgt 56^57< 

t- According to the naW of Tarikh-i-Patiala 22 ShaBliaa 
1174 Hijri is 31st March 1761, whfeh dfem aofc.agpm* ♦« ^ 
comets 
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chief and to consider his eaenias as enenies and ids 
friends as Mend». Mir’ lk;^ wan'appointed behalf 
fA the %ali to; receive’ thn trihulaf due' hens Ala 
Sihgh. ’ Ms Sir^'was honoaied wi^ fohe of hmour 
and wMieonfihRed With 716 villages a» his possessions 
with the fotlowfng details 


N«*M Cii Pttrgawt No, 

of viUagfs, 

1. Paigana Sonam along'its town 

914 

1, Pargana Samana 

266 

' an 

Sitkiud 

52 

■n> 

Sniftinir • 

69 

•> 

Chtuit 

ft 


Masigan 

IT 

99 

Kohram 

6 

99 

Banur 

37 

99 

Mansurpur 

23 


4 


786* 

The robe of honour from the victor of Panipat and 
bisneaeript Q£indef)!endencehe;lped Ala Singh a lot to 
stabilizfr h» poMMt. 

As S9oa>M|dali left India, the. Khatsa Dais hpvered 
nuasi; Ala Righ to punish him for hia so called t;reachery 


* T«urikh-i4*atia]a, page 57. 
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AYid treason in receiving honours from the enemy of 
the Sikhs, Th^ dedured tlmt he had betrayed them 
end the robe of honoor was the price of his treachery* 
Ala Singh explained to the Sikhs that he Imd either 
to fight against the victor of Panipat and suffer 
tonihilation at his hands or to obey his order. The 
former coarse would have ended the Sikh supremacy 
in the Cis-Sutlej territory. He, therefore, adapted the 
Second coarse of paying ,tribute and accepting the robe 
of honour. It was, however, with the help of Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia*, the founder of Kapurthala state, 
Ala Singh was successful in explaining to the Sikhs 
that his policy towards the Af^n Emperor was 
due to political expediency. His previous services to 
the Sikhs stood him in good stead and the matter 
was smoothed overt. He assured the Dais of his 
whole-hearted cooperation as he bad done before. 

Soon after the departure of Abdali, the situation 
grew worse in the Cis-Sutlej territory. The Sikh 
guerillas exacted tribute from the neighbourhood of 
Sirhind, and Zain Khan, the Afghan governor 
found' himself helpless. Once, Lakshami Narain, 
the Dewan of Sirhind Governor, was on his 


• JaS3A Singh Ahluwaiia was a celebrated Sikh leader ol bis 
times. He had served Nawab Kapar Singh aoedher 
important leader of the Sikhs. Amar Singh, the grandson 
Aia&ttgh, had taken Pahulmt thti hands oqf|assa togh. 
Hetice there developed fri^dship betWMi'^AIa Singh and 
Jassa Singh* 

t Tsrikh4<Pgttida, page S6. 



tour of revehtte Mlleetioii; he was attackeii by the 
Silth despeiades and was deprived of his 'collections. 
Soeh was the terror struck in the heart of Zain Khan 
and his Dewart that they remained confined to their 
fort*. The situation grew equally worse in the Lahore 
province. Khwaja Obed. the Abdali GovertKa of 
Lahore, was defeated and killed by Cbarat Singht> 
the grandfather of Maharaja Etanjit Singh. The reports 
of these happenings inflamed Ahinad Shah Abdali, 
who at once led his legions across the Attock, to 
punish the audacious Sikhs. 

The Sikhs had gone towards Sirhind and made an 
encampment at village Kup when Abdali reached 
Lahore. With rapid marches of light cavalry he 
covered the whole distance from Lahore to Kup within 
two days and reached Kup on February 5, 1761^, 
where about one lakh of Sikhs, men, women and 
children were encamped. The Sikhs were taken by 
surprise. The strategy was to overwhelm the Silda 
and to wipe them out. But the Sikhs stubbornly 
frustrated bis designs. They stood for a while, engaged 
the enemy and then fled ahead. The enemy was in 
hotpurmt. The pursuer and pursued hm^t on for 
twelve Kos and they wen anxious to quench , their 


* Panth Parkasb, Rattan Singh, page 370. 
t Charat Singh waa^meof the moat prominent Sifch hnders 
el the tnuwfintlej territocy^ He waa the toandar ef the 
Suha^hakia ilisl. He waa the gruid-tathar ai Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. 

t Mafchalas-al-Ta.warikh by Sye4 Farsaod AU, page 
Khazana-l.Amaia, page 114. 



tJiirst* Alter Jialf A dajr's severe iightiiig tbey saw a 
t^g poad of arater at vjjyiage Qutab Bahndiu, 
cladb and dang of swards st(q>ped ior a wliile and 
tlu^ had their JUl of neater* Ah^li pumi ed the Sikht 
npte iiaraala where he qdled halt becausie his axtay 
was enervated and exhausted. The popular estimate 
of the loss of men on the side of Sikhs is 12,000 to 
151)00 men and this battle is known as Ghallughara* 
in the > history of the Sikhs. 

Ala Singh's role hi CMkigkart^ the bloody carndge 
of the Sikhs, can be determined iraai the fact that 
Sekhn Singh Hambalka, Ala Singh’s Vakilt was with 
the Sikhs nt tlie encirclement of theS%hs byAbdah 
at village’ Knp. Sdchu Singh and -Sanga Sing^ were 
appointed to escort women and diilffaen (o Bamtila. 
Ala Hugh’s capitatf. ft was not a there chance that 
women and children were being escorted to Barmda, 
%0t Ala Singh's territery pardcalarly, Th^triawla 
Ifnear Bamala), andBarnala were most familiar piaees 
Wheie they used to take sbe^r off and m. The 
iaot fs" farther confirmed l^the coatempofhty •authw 

]^uMtu^4-Apmra who partkulariy eOftes that on 
^ arrtvsI'Ol Ahmad Shdt at Inhore, the news canre 
"thattwo feats of the KJudsa bad gathered m 


* VhuK^haft is a worn of waoartaia eamaSias. This word 
' waadhWimd Oymattan Sln|n-t»nia Htwi i taW n ».' Wcccod* 
lag to ete EBc»tlo|iaadia of SiUi M t a tS S aw fDwmiiiUi) 
GAo/ZugAara means‘'complete dflstmetioa.’*' 
t Fanfeiferkadi, ltattaBSBgh,paga3S5. 
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neighbourhood of Sirhind and jiear the tmllofy nf 
Ala Singh Jat*/’ 

When Ahmad Shah Abdall reached Barnala, Ala 
Singh had wisely slipped away, fbe absence of the 
Sikh chieftain and his non-payment of tribute gave 
opportunity to Lakshami Narain^ the Demn of the 
i\fghan governor, to poison the cars of the Shah 
against Ala Singh* He persuaded the Shah to arrest 
Ala Singh and assured Him a big ransomt. Ala Singh 
was, therefore, arrested. The Afghan Emperor, over¬ 
whelmed by the idea of Jeh^ against the Sikhs, ordered 
that Ala Singh’s long hair should be cropped. 

To a Sikh like Ala Singh, who had taken Pahtd 
long hair Were the symbol and stamp of the tenth Guru. 
According to Sikh conventions, it was better to lay 
down one’s life as so many Sikh martyrs !)ad done 
before rather than to let the enemy desecrate the 

* Khasana-f-Amara. page 114. 

t *'Raja Lachkami Karain 6l Sirhiad who was formerly the 
setvaxii erf OoVahtment (Mafatha) and who is now Dman 
(Manager) of Zaih Khan, the Faufdmr of Shah, has pianaed 
an attack on the fortress of Ala Jat by offering a ransom of 
fifty lakhs of rupees to Shah/* 

Rqfa Wai9 Fe/. VI Um JVe. m. 
According to Rattan Singh# Lakshami Na^aip, the of 
Sirhind, while once on collection tour was deprived of his 
collections by the Sikh bands. So on this accouht Lakahamt 
Narain was greatly annoyed. Besides this being a man 
of the Ibcatity lie knew Ala Singh's relations with the 
Dd Khalta* In order to have his revenge he conspired 
against Ala ^ngh and persuaded the Shah to arrest Ala 
Singh. 
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skcred symbol of long hair. At that critical juncture, 
Ala Singh like all the great men of different ages, did 
not lose his presence of mind and outwitted Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. Ahmad Yadgar has described their 
dialogue in the following words :— 

" Abdali :-^(Long) Hair of the head of Ala Singh 
may be cot. 

Ala Singh :—I am prepared to pay the cost of the 
hair of my head. Shah may sell them. 

Abdali:—How much are you prepared to pay for 
your hair ? 

Ala Singh :—I shall pay one lakh of rupees as the 
price of my hair. 

Abdali:—Ala Singh may be allowed to retain his 
hair at the cost of one Lakh and twenty 
five thousand rupees*.” 

Ala Singh's ready wit and his deep study of the 
greedy nature of the Afghan Emperor, saved him 
ftmn an insulting and degrading situation. 

Later on Ala Singh saw the Emperor with Najib-ul* 
Paula, the "right hand man” of .Abdali in Indiaf. 
The Shah realised five lakhs of rupees as tribute. He 
wanted more. Ala Singh was, therefore, takoi to 


• Tarikb-i'Salatin-i-Afgbana, page 125. 

Ibrat Namah .^Ibod-din (Pei-siaa MS ) 
t Tahmas Kamab, Tabiuasap Khan, paga 114. 
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Lahore in the Sliah's train where he was released 
subsequently*. 

The GhaUughara, was the greatest calamity for 
the Sikhs. In a single day more than twelve thousand 
Sikhs perished. Their holiest temple was razed to the 
ground. But trained in the school of adversity, the 
Khalsa were never dismayed. They considered that 
dross has been removed and the Khalsa had been 
purifiedt. They decided more firmly and fanatically 
to wreak vengeance on 25ain Khan, who had been most 
active in the bloody carnage of the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs exacted tribute from the neighbouring 
territories of Sirhind and brought about a great 
financial crisis for Zain Khan, the Afghan governor 
of Sirhind. He could not pay salaries to his retainers, 
who became rebellious. This state of affairs heavily 
told upon his temper and he became cruel and resorted 
to the meanest methods of extorting money from the 
inhabitants of Sirhind and its surrounding villages. 
Tahmasap Khai4 (pen name was Miskin), one of the 
retainers of Zain Khan, who was with him in Sirhind. 
has graphically described hiS' master's cruel exactions 
in the following words ;— 


* MaratU letter Na. 46S Raj Wade Vo). VI atatas that Ak 
Siagh was takaa to Kaaidhaa which not correct. 
t Paatb Parkash, Rattan Singh, page 372. 
t Tahmasap Khan was the personal attendant of liir ICaann 
the Lah^ governor (lM-d7S3 A. D.) After dM death A 
his msster he served lilnghlani Began, la 1741 A. O. he 
' jotaed the serviiM of Zain Khan, the governor of Sirhind. 
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*' i found a change in the tempef of Zain Khan> 
who leaving aside the old practices and laws, sacked 
the villages for nothing. The grain which he collected 
in this way was distributed as one-fourth of their pay 
to the persons who demanded it. He collected money 
by unpleasant methods, which are far from being wise, 
and which bring ruin. I find that the town of Sirhind 
has been ruined and people are fleeing from Sirhind. 
In our presence Zain Khan sent orders to all ferries 
and posts to the effect that whosoever is wearing a 
cap is a deserter from the royal army and is Seeing to 
Shahjebanabad. He should be killed and his baggage 
should be confiscated because all these cap-wearers 
^•re the servants of the Shah. In this way and by such 
orders he thought of extracting money from 
travellers just for nothing*." 

%in Khan could not check the growing chaos and 
confusion in his territory. He was compelled to invite 
the help of Ala Singh, who sent some of his men to 
hdp Zain Khan in the administration of bis eoantryf. 


* Tahmas Namab. page 117. 

Jfdy Sh A k9iikaf^i-i-Mutit^mriiq9 MS. 

ktm kattd oiiobkr 11, 176$, Akhharal4^Mu$i^mi§« MS. 
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In this wny Zain Khan pulled on for some tinye. But 
soon Ala Singk found his position nntenable and he 
sent a message to Zain Khan intiimitii^ that the Sikhs 
did not apt accordkig to his advice and he :(Zain Khan) 
o<mld act as lie liked*. 

Spon after this the Buddha ami the Taruna Dal 
decided to punish Zain Khan. Ala Singh joined the 
punitive expedition ki order to prove that he was with 
the Sikhs and not with Abdali or his officials. The 
combined forces of the Dais marched towards 
Sirhind. 

Zain Khan had gone to collect revenue from Kot 
Isa Khan from where he came towards Ambala and 
had encamped near Rajpuraj. He had with him five 
thousand horsemen and five thousand footment. On 
the night of 13th January 1764 the Sirhind governor 
tded to reach Sirhind and take shelter within the 
Sirhind f(Ht. But the Dais were fully aw^re of the 
strati^ of Zain Khan and they blocked his way to 
Sirhind. Ihsth atmies stood face to face, fully harnessed 
during the whole of night as the Afghan governor 
wanted to attempt his flight to Sirhind. Ott -the 
morning of the 14th January, 1764||, with the help 

t Panth Parkash, Rattan Siagh, page 391- 

X Risala-i'Bttdh Singh MS. Parsiaa, page 35. 

Khalaa Namah MS, (Persian, page 49, 

Akhiwat-i Muttfarriqa MS {Persian), j^agi 46, 

i Mi hiAijil tia mpi Bis> i 

xna U FflilAi lbsImlS i « 

Panth Parhask, Jtaium S$igh, pagt 407. 
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of his artillery pieces Zain Khan advanced towards 
Sirhind. The Sikhs checked his advance and in 
the scuffle which ensued Zain Khan was killed. The 
death of Zain Khan caused great confusion in his 
army. All the supplies, treasury and artillery pieces 
fell into the hands of the Sikhs*. Sirhind was sacked 
and its inhabitants fled into different directions. The 
town was made over to Bhai Buddha, an old com* 
panion of Guru Gobind Singhf. 

The death of Zain Khan and the fall of Sirhind are 
the most important events in the history of the Cis* 
Sutlej territory. It brought an end to foreign rule 
in this tract of land and ushered an era of Sikh 
domination. Griffin writes :— 

'* The stmrm burst at last. The Sikhs of the Majha, 
country of Lahore, Amritsar, Ferozepur combined their 
forces at Sizdind, routed and killed the Afg^n governor, 
SSain Khan, and pouring across Sutlej occupied the 
whole country to the Jamna without further opposition. 
It is enough to say that with few exceptions, the 
leading himilies of today are the direct descendants 
of the conquerors of Zain Khan^.” 

* Panth Parkash, Rattan Siagh. page 410. 

t Panth Parkash, Rattaa Siagh, page 397. 

) Chiefs and Famities of note, page 203. 
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Ak Singh, being the most influential Sikh of the 
area, greatly benefitted by this victory of the Sikhs 
over Zain Khan*. The fall of Sirhind raised the 
prestige of Ak Singh in the eyes of other Sikhs because 
he had given full co-operation in their expedition 
against Sirhind. He derived great material gain too. 
In this fight he acquired the artillery of the A^han 
governorf. It greatly increased his military power. 
Moreover the destruction of Sirhind led to the con¬ 
struction and foundation of Patkk, the present capital 
of the Patiak East Punjab States Union, Pepsu. The 
fall of Sirhind directly led to Sikh supremacy in the 
Cis-Sutlej territory and the establishment of Patiak 
Raj, 

For the last fifty years Sirhind had been attacked 
by the Sikhs four timest. The' last time the city 
was utterly destroyed, and the population completely 
uprooted. It was, therefore, not considered advisable 
for the inhabitants to stay there any more. Most of 
them migrated to Ala Singh’s territory and settled at 
Patiak. Even to this day a section of the popuktion 
at Patiak is known as Skhindis. In order to give a 
sense of security to the new settlers and strengthen 
his border town, Ak Singh built a brick fort there||. 
It greatly facilitated the town to become the capital of 
the State in the subsequent years. After founding the 

* Tarikh-i-Puojab—KanhayaLall, page 111. 

t Goaha-i.Fauiab, page 30. 

i Sirhind waa firat attaclMd by Banda Bahadnr in 1710. For 
a aeeond tiine it waa attacked in 1754. Again it waa 
attacked by the Sikhs and the Marathas in 1758. Now in 
1764 Sirhind was oonipletely destroyed. 

II Tarikh-i«Patiala, page6l. 
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jp^tiaia iort» Ala Stdgh .began to c^^UecI poll tax from 
road, i^e; Orand Trunk Read, which ran from 
Delhi to Peshawar'*'. 

The fall of Sirhind destroyed the last vestige of 
the prestige of Afglian rule in Cis-Sutlej territory and 
increased the powder and prestige of Ala Singh to^ such 
an extent that be started the mint, and struck his 
own coin. His coin, however, was not different from 
that of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s cojn (minted at Sirhind). 
Ala Singh’s coin was particularly marked with kalgi 
-or aigrette plumei« Two of his gold coins have been 
discovered, one of which lies in the British Museum, 
Londonf. 

* Xarikli>i-Patiaia, page 61. 

I Coins of Native Chiefs, R. C. Temple. 

Typed copy Sikh tfistory. reference l.^>rary, Amr&tear. 

Lepel Griffin writes in the Rajas of the Punjab, 

The mint of Patiala is said to have been established by the 
order of Ahmad 3b ah Durrani, when Patiala State was 
rbled by Mahmraja Aittar ^ngh ; this would have been 
about 100 yeara ago^ in fact, in one place in Patiala reports, 
Sambat 1020 (A. B. 1763) is mentioned as the year." 

Page 318 {faptnoie)* 

The date for striking coins given by the Patiala record coincides 
With the fan of Sirhind and it was the reign of Maharaja 
Ala Singh and not Mahafaja Amar Singh when the first coin 
was struck as Maharaja Ala Singh died in 1763 A. D. 
H. C. Temple hiM rightly stated 

** Alha Singh in the course of a warlike career, before his 
death in 1765 A. D. had founded patiala town add State, 

' had been a prisoner Ahmad Shah in \7^, had been 
petted by that monarch, receiving from the Afghan the 
title of Raia, had next destroyed and annexed the great 
Mohammadsn provincial capital of Sirhind or Sarhind and 
had finally been created chief of the whole of the district 
fChakla) by Ahmad Shah. The fight to coin given by 
Ahmad Shidi to the PhuUdan States was clearly given in 
his time and the coins depicted in figure No. 1 and No, 2 
are universally attributed by the locid badke]^ fAfgWan er 
Saraf) to him, his mark being Kalgi or airra^ pldme# * 

Cams ^ rnadmllfigikta Chi^^ 

The Inscription of the cohs^miMi uins t 
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Maharaja Mahender Singh 
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SOVEREIGNTY SHORT<*L1V£0 
(1764-176S.) 

PaSis glory lead btU io gruee. 

Gray. 

llie, last two years make the most important period 
of Ala Singh’s life. Thisp^iod witnessed his power 
and prest^e at their zenith. It was during this perio(| 
that he was granted the insignia of royalty and 
recognized as the lawful governor of Sirbind territory. 
But he was not destined to enjoy the fruit of bis 
lifelong struggle. 

The fall of Sirhind, and the defeat and death of 
Zain Khan greatly perturbed Bhikhan Khan, the ruler 
of tfalCT Kotla. Like Zain Khan he had made ecuamon 
cause with the Afghan Emperor to exterminate the 
Sikhs in the bloody battle of Kap (GimBi^Aara) and 
so he apprdiended that he might be the next victim 
of fate. The hereditary enmity between the bouse 
of Patiala and the house of Maler Kotla was also 
renewed when Amar Singh, the grandson of Ala Singh, 
and Bhikhan Khan* came face to face at village 
Kakra. Both were anxious to measure strength with 
each other. In the scuffle that ensoed Bbikhmi Khan 
wask|lledf. As a lesnlt of this victory a very fine 

* Bhikbaa lOwa’s fatiwr. Juul Khan, bad provad tp be 
QM of tha powerfal aaeniea of Ala Sagb> He had joined 
the powerful Muslim confederacy against him in 1731. 
Jamal Khan was killed In <J»e battle which was fought 
between Adioa Beg and Quta1> Khan. Bhikhan Khan had 
succeeded him. Vide Chapter •• Victory over the Bhattis." 

Hyat-i-Afghana, pag^ 
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sword of the Af^an chief fell into the hand^crfAmar 
Singh, The towns of Sherpnr and Bhasaur were 
annexed to the territory of Ala Singh^. 

There had grown npa sort of friendship between 
^la Singh and Na}ib*ud-t)ao!a» the most prominent 
Rohilla leader. The latter helped the former at the 
most critical time. When after the bloody carnage 
of the Sikhs Ahmad Shah Abdali arrested Ala Singh, 
it was Najib-ud-Dau!a who had conducted Ala Singh 
to the presence of the Afghan Emperort, Ever since 
that time Ala Singh had great regard for Najib. 

Najib's help to Ala Singh was soon reciprocated. 
After the conquest of Sirhind, and the defeat and 
death of Zain Khan, the Khalsa Dak crossed the 
Jamna and began to exact tribute from Najib-ud- 
Daula's territory}. Najib wanted to avoid any armed 


* Tarikh-i.PatiaJa, page 55. 

Man Singh, son of BalEhta Singh, biother of Ain Singh bad 
aheady conquered MaUud Territory from the Afghani of 
Malerkotla. Ludhiana GaitlUej, page V2. 

} Tahmas Namab, Tabmasap Kban, page ]H. 

} NajiVs conflict with the Sikhs in his own dominions, as 
diatiact from his engagements with them as an auxiliary 
in Abdali*a army, had begun In January 1764, when the 
Sikh forces flushed with their slaughter of Zain Khan and 
capture of Sirbind overflowed across the Jamna into the 
Upper Doab. 


’ , Fall of Mugkdl Empire VoL ll, page 394* 



conflict with the Sikhs because he was inakins 
pr^rations to meet the attack of Jawahar Siugh. 
Jat, son of Suraj Mai, who had been killed by him^ 
Najib could not fight on two fronts. He, therefore^ 
asked for military aid . from Ala Singh.. To. lend 
military aid to Najib at that time meant for Ala Singh 
open war with the Khalsa Dais. He, therefore; refused 
the request, but promised to help Najib in another 
way. He exerted his influence to bring rapprochement 
between Najib and the Sikhs. Ala Singh was successful 
in bis efforts. The Sikhs were persuaded by Ala Singh 
to leave the territory and Najib agreed to pay eighty 
thousand rupees to the Sikhs for Karah Parshad. 
Money was paid through Ala Singh and the Khaisa Dais 
retired from Najib's territory*. 

On hearing of the Sikh conflict with Najib, JawabajT 
Singh invited the Dais to his side. The invitation was 
accepted. Jawahar Singh led the combined forces of the 
Jats, the Sikhs and the Marathas to invade Delhi in 
October 1764 A. D. Najib tried to evade the issue by 
making peace but with no success. At last Najib 

* News 2iul Haj 28. 1177 Hijri i«, 28th Jane, l7U, /MthbwraW- 

A few months alter the death oi Maharaja Ala Sittfh the 
Sikhs a^ain invaded Najib^s territory in Nov. l7dS. No 
conciliation was macb as BlaliuEuraja Ala was ao marp 

ih this world'. " 
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ji^r^gthened his garrison at Delhi. The militfluy mid 
Ala Sifigli was also imYited, and he sent one Ukamemnd 
troops innler Bhola Sin^ to ight on behalf of Najib*. 
Bnt the Sikhs were ml very serious in the afiair^ asal 
as soon as the Sikhs heard of the invasion Wi Alunad Shmh 
Abdali, they retired towards the Punimb. Na|ib and 
Jawahar Singh condoded peace in t7SS A. D» 

The news of the sack of Sirhind and of the defeat 
and death of Zain Khan, the Abdali Faujdar of Sirhind^ 
could not keep the Afghan Emperor quiet. He called Nasir 
Khan Balocfa for Jthad and led his forces towards the 
Punjab. 

ihis way to Lahore, the Abdali army was ^rassrf 
by the roving bands of the Sikhs under Charat Singh 
Sukarebaki^^a. After reaching Lahore, Abdali wanted 
to gratify his rcseittment against the Sikhs by 
killing them. But he could find no trace of the 
Sikhs, At last he marched to Amritsar. In 
the Akal Bunga there were only thirty Sikhs. Under 
Bhai Gurbaksh Singh they came out to fight with 
thirty thousand Afghans. According to Qazi Nur 
Mohammad, who accompanied this expedition of the 
Shah, they came forward fearlessly md feU fighting 
valiantly. The Harimandir Sahib (Golden Temple), 
was again pulled down. lathe Julfiiildiir the 

Shafi^S army was teased by the coving bands of the 
Sikh desjjferadoes. But the Shah cdMinued his advance 
aloiig the hillside. After reaching Panjaur he took 
towpds south and arrived at . Kunjpura (near, modern 

♦ JUharajrAia Wngh (Gam^ page 232. 



Karaal). Abdaii hen oUad his emuidl ta dechle 
whether he sheold manh to Ddhimr ntire to hk own 
cooatrjr. His gesmts dcdded te ntom to their 
country. Abdsdt had also received the news Of Ni^b% 
cetning to peaceful terms wiUi hit enemy Jawabar 
Singh. He, thonfme, retreated from Kujijpirea* and 
on his return joarney halted at Suhind. 

Abdali was greatly surprised to see the devastated 
condition of Sirhind. Nor Mohammad has graphically 
described the condition. 

** The ndiole city lay in rains ; no man. not eyan 
a bkd mis to be seen . there csccept. the owli though 
I roamed about a great deal in the city. The 
of the bazar were there. while the ^pkeepers; bad 
left for the lami of non-existeacev The royal palaces 
of the city and its gardens, orchards and water Idkes 
were all lying in ruins for want of caret." 

This scene of Sirhind, which was one of the . most 
flourishing towns of Mughal India and the seat of 
Government of Abdali Paujdar, greatly dikurbed 
Ahmad Shah Abdali and made him sore. In his zeAi 
for the exthpatioo of the Sikhs, Ab^li had done 
his b^t. In tl^e _ great GAuWogActo he had killed 
abept 15,cod Sikb|i in a single d^. He had repeatedly 
pulled down their s^red temple and filled it with 
,debris, Bni the SUths -had tievfr lost theit ’Spirits. 

* Jang Namsh Qazi Nur Mohammad.paf** 44. PubUshed by the 
Sikh KMeaibb D^utmeht OMl^ Athfltnr. 

lug Namah, Qazi Nnt Mohammad, page 44, 
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Tfaef bail recovaed their power ia an aiaaaingly short 
period and biid again acquired an upper hand over 
the Afghan king by killing the Abdali governor, Zain 
Khan. The dauntless spirit of the KMsa was foUy 
exhibited vriien Ahmad Shah's army was harassed at 
every step by the rovhig bands of the Sikhs. At last 
the ideal of A^han geninos and the victor of the 
brave Marathas was convinced of the invincibility of 
the Sikhs, ‘ the nation at arms ' in open hostility. 
Now he resorted to the policy of * divide at empira 
i. e., to win to his side one section of the Sikhs by 
giving them power and thus causing a schism among 
them. He is said to have remarked, " It is bad for 
these timiniafs to run away from me. I did not 
want any money and property from them. They should 
enme in with whatsoever they can bring and have no 
fear*." Qazi Nur Mohammad adds, " To say nothing 
of zamindars, even if the Sikhs undertook to be 
obedient to him, the Shah would forgive their past 
sins." 

Throng a messenger Ala Singh was called to the 
presence of the Shah. When Ala Singh came, the 
Suih enquired of him how the city of Sirhind had 
devastated. He replied that Sirhind had been destroyed 
by the Sikhs. He also said that the Sikhs could never 
be exterminated and if one Sikh died two, still more 
revengeful. pnes came to take bis place ia accordance 
with the Uessings of their Guruf. The Shah had seen 

* j[s^Naai^ t^NurMohMUBad, pige.'47. 
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in his prenous campaigns that he coaid not extkpate 
the Sikhs or compel them to submission. Now > he 
wanted to win the Sikhs over through diplomacy. Ho 
asked Ala Singh to open negotiaticms with the Sikhs 
on the understanding that he would bestow the territory 
on the Sikhs provided they submitted to him (Ahmad 
^ah Abdali). 

Ala Singh in compliance with the Shah's wishes 
sent Nanu Singh Grewal, his Vakil, to the Dal Khalsa. 
The Sikhs returned the Vakil with the following 
reply: 

“ The alliance of the Afghans and the Sikhs is jnst 
like the meeting of firewood and gun>powder 
Sovereignty cannot be begged. The Gum had bestowed 
upon us sovereignty and the Khalsa have achieved it 
by sacrificing their heads*.” 

Ahmad Shah Abdali thus failed in his diplomatk; 
move. He then tried to make the best out of the lost 
game. He did not want to repeat the blunder whicji 

* w Mv It I la (1II« 

lima iiiiidvfeim ‘ 
if iraft fm tft I ^tii 

pts iili Mtt I igt m 


Panth iUfim Singh, pngn 3^* ; 

Browne also writes **Ahxitad Shah Durrani, receiving advice 
of this,' sent a person to the Sikh leaders in the quality of 
the Ambaseador, to negotiate a peeoe with them. 

Origin nnd Bfngrm of the Skh, page 25. 
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he bad eonuuitted in apfMdnting Eain Khen m 
F*ufA» of Sh-hiad. This time he wanted to 
a{i|>omt some local man to this post. Ala Singh was, 
thewfore, appointed as the gooemor of Sirhind on 
the eondition that he woOld pay three and a half lakhs 
of topees to the Shah as annual tribute. He was 
honoured with the title of 'Maharaja', and granted the 
insignia of royalty, kettle drum and banner, as is clear 
from the following couplet of Qazi Nur Mohammad 

With great generosity and kindness, the Shah (Ahmad 
Shah Abdali) allowed him (Ala Singh) to depart and oat 
of his benignity, he bestowed upon him the banner and 
drtitn (7* ablo-dlam)*. 

The avaricious Shah wanted a heavy tribute for 
his favooto. Maharaja Ain Singh could pay only one 
bkh and eighty thousand rupees. The Shah was not 
satisfied. I^e Maharaja was, therefore, arrested and 
taken to Lahore in the royal train. On his way to 
Lahore,*|lii|>i^.|^j|pdwh^. 

who liv^ ,at .came ,ip ^ ,/Ua &»gb and 

offered lierself tp^ay t|ie apopnt. Hpi^Alp Sing^ ,wisely 
rejectid fWoittttliy saying that if'was hot wise to take 
money lltort-'hii -m^rt.'-Whel"’W^^ched 
LahorMIdMilfi ihPlght «Mlhl to 

harasb hhn any longer and he, therefore, asked him to 

* JangNi.mifh>*<^-Q«uEl; Nw Mohmiainad, pagedS* 

t Patiala Raj Ditn Pau'skUi Btbiaa*. 



i^mit the balance of paymeiit by a kunM at an early 
date. The Sikh chief assured him full payment. The 
Maharaja returned to his territory and according to his 
promise sent to Kabul seventy thousand rupees by means 
of hufiMs through local bankers. 

After the return of the Afghan Emperor, Maharaja 
Ala Singh took effective measures for the better 
administration of the Cis-Sutlej territory. In order 
to protect it against any possible aggression he created 
military posts at the following places 

(i) Sadhaura (ii) Buria (iii) Shahabad 

(iv) Rupar (v) Panjaur*. 

The Dal Khalsa could not tolerate this new arrange¬ 
ment. After the sack of Sirhind, the Sardars had 
divided the Cis-Sutlej territory among themselves 
and they could no longer tolerate the interference of 
Maharaja Ala Singh. Nor could they recognize Abdali 
as their overlord. The manifest poticy of Maharaja 
Ala Singh of placating the Afghan invader stood in 
open conflict to the general policy of the Khalsa. 
In the eyes of one section of the Khalsa, Maharaja 
Ala Singh’s alliance was nothing less than treason 
against the Guru and the Panth, and they wanted to 
give exemplary punishment to him. With these popular 


* Tazakira*i-Khaa(Jan“i.Rajji ha-i-Phulkkin. 
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sentiments Hari Singh Bhangi* led some Sikhs towards 
Patiala. When the enemies stood face to face Hari 
Singh Bhangi was severely wounded in the very 
beginning of the battle. Then the wise counsel of 
Jassa Singh Ahluwalia prevailed and he persuaded the 
Sikhs to avoid civil war. Maharaja Ala Singh too did 
not want to displease the Sikhs. He explained to 
them that whatever he had done, was due to the 
urgency of the time and he was not against the Sikhs. 
In order to convince the Sikhs about his loyalty towards 
the Khalsa, Maharaja Ala Singh abolished his newly- 
created military posts in order to enable the Sikh 
Sardars to occupy their respective territories according 
to the previous arrangements and undertakings. He, 
also, agreed to lend his help to the Sikh campaigns 
across the Jamnaf. 


* Jassa Singh Binod, a Gurmukhi manuscript states that 
Hari Singh Bhangi was severely wounded by Patiala forces 
in Samvat 1822 i. e. 1765 A. D, and it also states that 
Maharaja Ala Singh was the Patiala ruler at that time. 

ia ter SB! vtm vf* ^ i §<]> «fl ^ 

§ I iSa iA asfliiHi Haa<af S aaH<fiew a sh 

ira .trtlWiii jatsU h» 3 ift 

ft a* TOH ma sw i 

Hakikat Hindustan KiMohinki page 151. 
According to Me. Greger it was Hari Singh Bhangi who 
captured the Bhangi Top from Jehan Khan. Later on Top 
Bhangian was captured by the English on the night of 2lst 
December 1846 (in the battle of Ferushehar), 

History of Sikhs by Me. Gretfcr Vol. I page 72. 

T Jassa Singh Binod, page 151. 
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Soonahtir the return of Aiunad Shah Abdaii and 
his rapprochement with the Sikhs, Maharaja Ala Singh 
was laid up with fever and died on 22nd of August 
1765 A. D.*. His body was cremated in the Qila 
Mubark in Patiala, whereon a Gurdwara has been erected. 
Thus ended the life of the great warrior, statesman, and 
founder of the Patiala State. 


t Tarikh*i*Patiala, page 62. 



STATESMANSHIP 


Trite statesmanship is the art of changing a nation 
from what it is into what it ought to be. 

W. R. Alger. 

Maharaja Ala Singh was a great statesman and a 
ruler of exceptional ability as it has been rightly 
stated by an eminent historian. "The unusual pro¬ 
longed life and exceptional ability of Ala Singh Jat 
enabled him to found the kingdom of Patiala on an 
enduring basis. His success was crowned at the close 
of his life when he was recognized as lawful Governor 
of Sarhind*.'* To found a State on enduring foundations 
in those chaotic times when " the Jats, the Rohillas, the 
Sikhs, the Marathas, the Rajputs, Oudh Nawabs, 
English Company and French adventurers, besides 
the Delhi Emperors and their semi-independent nobles— 
all entered into criss-cross Indian politics" and 
struggled for domination, is the greatest tribute to 
his marvellous sagacity and diplomatic shrewdness. 
He developed relationship with no less than four 
great powers of India. The Maratha records describe 
him as a great friend and ally of the Marathas. His 
is the only name among the Sikh Misaldars which is 
so frequently mentioned in the Marathi letters. Long 
before the Maratha occupation of the Punjab he had 
beenf mentioned in the Marathi despatch dated March 


* Fall of Mughal Empire Vol. I, page 423. 

} Rajwade. Vol. I. page 85 (Marathi) G. S. Sardesai's 
Selections from Peshwa Daftar, Vol, No. 2i« letter No, 116. 
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1757, which clearly proves, that he was known to the 
Marathas even before their conquest of the Punjab. 
Sadashive Bhau, the Coramander-in-Chief of the Maratha 
army, was fully conscious of the importance of the 
part that Maharaja Ala Singh was to play in the 
battle of Panipat. He, therefore, marched towards 
the Maharaja's territory after his occupation of 
Kunjpura. He was actuated by a desire to win the 
Maharaja to his side*. The Peshwa also started 
correspondence with him as is clear from Laxman 
Appaji Ekbote's letter :— 

“Your honour had sent some letters to Ala Singh 
which have been replied by the Jat Sardar. All 
details will be known from themf." 

Maharaja Ala Singh fully responded to the Pashwa's 
call for friendship, and helped the starving Marathas 
with foodgrains at great risk of Ahmad Shah's 
displeasure. Besides this he gave protection and 
shelter to Maratha fugitives after the fateful battle of 
Panipat. 

Maharaja Ala Singh's statesmanship became more 
conspicuous when he cultivated the friendship of Najib- 


* Bhau went a stage further with a view to subjugate 
the Prdvince of Sirhind by the march on Kurukshetra, He 
refreshed his army after persuading the zamindars, Sikhs 
and Jats, to join him. 

StUctioH from Peshwa Daftar VoL 2ft leHir 197* 

t Selections from Peshwa Paftar, Vol. 21. Letter No. 262 
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ud-Daula, the Rohilla leader, who was considered the 
right-hand man of Ahmad Shah Abdali. It was Najib 
who was made the "virtual Dictator*' of Delhi and its 
surrounding territory after the battle of Panipat. The 
first leference to the mutual regard between Maharaja 
Ala Singh and Najib is found in the Tahmasap Namah 
of Miskin*^ When the Afghan Emperor after wading 
through the streams of blood of the Sikhs reached 
Bamala, he arrested the Sikh chief. At that critical 
time the Maharaja sought the help of Najib in order 
to patch up with Ahmad Shah Abdali by paying him 
tribute. But soon help rendered to the Maharaja 
was reciprocated when after the sack of Sirhind and 
the defeat and death of Zain Khan the Khalsa Dais 
crossed the Jamna and ravaged the territory of Najib. 
Najib had slain Suraj Mai Jat of Bharatpur and was 
expecting vendetta at the bands of his son, Jawahar 
Singh. He could not fight on both fronts and he wanted 
to make peace with the Sikhs. The Maharaja came 
to the help of his friend and brought about peace 
between Najib and the Sikhsf. Soon after this event 
Najib was besieged at Delhi by the combined forces of 


Tahmasap Khan, the pen-name Miskin. was the personal 
attendant of Mir Mannu, the Governor of the Punjab, 
later on ho joined the service of Zain Khan, the Abdali 
Governor of Sirhind. Tahmasap Khan's account is one of 
the most reliable and is an eye-witness account of Ala 
Singh and of other events of Sikh history. 

t Akhbarat-i.Muttafarriqa-i-Darbar-i-MuaUa, MS. (Persian). 
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Jawahar Singh Jat and the Marathas. Owing to his 
previous relationship with Najib, the Maharaja sent 
one contingent of ten thousand soldiers under Bliola 
Singh to fight on behalf of Najib^. 

Maharaja Ala Singh was not only an ally of the 
Marathas and a friend of Najib but at times he also 
helped the Mughal Emperors. He did not want to 
perpetuate Mughal authority but as a shrewd statesman, 
he aided the Mughal emperors whenever it suited his 
purpose. In 1748 after his detention by Ali Mohammad 
Khan, the Faujdar of Sirhind, he wanted to recover 
his lost prestige and power. The opportunity offered 
itself when Prince Ahmad, (the son of Emperor 
Mohammad Shah, who succeeded his father as Emperor 
in the same year, (1748) advanced towards Sirhind in 
order to check the advance of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
The battle was fought at Manupurf. Maharaja Ala 
Singh fought as an ally of Delhi Government and won 
distinction in the battle. After the successful termina¬ 
tion of the campaign he was honoured with a robe of 
honour by Prince Ahmadij:. It greatly enhanced his 
prestige and power in the eyes of his neighbours. Again 
when in 1758 Ghazi-ud-din Imad led Emperor Alamgir 
II to the territory of Hansi and Hissar, the Mughal 
troopers began to fight with Mohammad Amin Khan, 
the arch enemy of Maharaja Ala Singh. There was 
great dearth of provision in the Mughal Camp. Maharaja 


♦ Karam Singh, Maharaja Ala Singh (Gurmukhi) page 232. 
t Manupur is eight miles from Sirhind. 
t Tazakira-i-Anand Kani Mukhlis, page 271. 
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Ala Singh met the Wazir and helped the Mughal 
trjDOpers with supplies*. By rendering help to Alamgir 
II, the Mughal Emperor and his Wazir, Iznad, he won 
the royal favour and thus saved his territory from 
the Mughal troopers' plunder, which was so common 
in those days. Secondly like a far-sighted statesman he 
hit at his enemy, Mohammad Amin Khan, the Bhatti 
chief, by making a coalition with the Emperor. 

Maharaja Ala Singh's relations with the Dal Khalsa 
or his own co-religionists were very cordial and deep. 
If at times he cultivated friendship with other powers 
{which was resented by the Dal Khalsa) it was only 
when he feared that the Sikh supremacy in the Cis- 
Sutlej territory, which had been won by the combined 
efforts of the Dal Khalsa\ and the Maharaja, was 
in grave danger of extinction at the hands of the victor 
of Panipat. But Maharaja Ala Singh never made 
friends at the cost of the Dal Khalsa ; Jiis loyally to 
his co-religionists was unflinching. When the Sikhs 
after the defeat and death of Zain Khan, the Afghan 


♦ Tarikh-i-Alamgir Sani, 83. 

t The territorial acquisitions of Maharaja Ala Singh had been 
made mostly by the combined efforts of the Dal Khalsa. 
In 1731 A. D. the Maharaja had defeated a powerful 
MvisUm confederacy with the help of the Dal Khalsa. 

Tarikh-i-Patialat page 51, 53. 

The conquests of Maharaja Ala Singh towards Sunam side 
had also been made with the military aid of Dal Khalsa 
(Rattan Singh, Panth Parkash, page 337). In 1754 Bhai 
Guibaksh Singh with the help of Da/ annexed the 

areas of Tohana and Jamalpur. 
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governor of Sirhind, entered the territory of Najibby 
crossing the Jamna, Najib wanted to fight out the 
Dah from his territory. For this purpose he asked 
for military aid from Maharaja Ala.;-Singh.. But 
the Maharaja was not to fight against his ownj 
bretheren. He, therefore, refused the request. On the 
other hand he exerted his influence to bring about* 
reconciliation between Najib and the Sikhs. It was 
only due to his efforts that Najib agreed to pay. 
eighty thousand rupees to the Sikhs, and the Sikhs 
retired from Najib's territory. The amount was paid 
through the Maharaja*. 

Maharaja Ala Singh dearly loved the Sifch* 
form and symbols. When Ahmad Shah Abdali 
after the bloody battle of Kup (Ghallughara) 
came to Barnala he ordered that the long hair of 
Maharaja Ala Singh be cropped. This was an attack 
on the sacred symbols of the Khalsa Brotherhoodf. 
The Maharaja could never think of permitting this. 
He,' therefore, struck at a clever device and intimated 
to the Shah that he was prepared to purchase his 
hairj. As expected the avaricious Shah succumbed 
to the tempting offer. It was a triumph of the 
Maharaja's sagacity, which saved him from a difficult 
situation. He pa.i^.one lakh and twentyfive thousand 
rupees—-as a price of his long hair—and sav^ the 
symbol of the Guru, he loved most. 


• Akhbarat-i-Muttafarriqa, MS. (Persian). 

t H33 53 tItS I 5B JW w®! 8 h I II 
% Saltatin-i-Afghana by Ahmad Yadgar (MS., Persian) page ^26, 
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The Maharaja was a staunch Sikh and was recognised, 
as a powerful ally of the Dal Khalsa, Whenever there 
occurred the need of reconciliation between the Sikhs 
and the Muslim Chiefs he was approached to act as 
a mediator. When Zain Khan was greatly disturbed over 
the occupation of his territory by the Dal Khalsa, 
he approached Maharaja Ala Singh to mediate. The 
Maharaja negotiated peace between the Dal Khalsa 
and Zain Khan, by virtue of which the Dal Khalsa 
received a big amount from the Abdali Governor of 
Sirhind*. Again, when Najib wanted to turn out 
the Sikhs from his territory he approached Maharaja 
Ala Singh, who brought about a reconciliation. During 
his sixth invasion Ahmad Shah Abdali was convinced 
of the invincibility of the Sikhs and so he wanted to 
arrive at some understanding with them. He asked 
the Maharaja to act as a mediator and the Maharaja's 
Vakil, Nanu Singh Grewal, was sent to the Dal Khalsa^ 
for this purpose. 

At times the Sikhs felt antagonized by the apparently 
compromising policy of Maharaja Ala Singh. But 
wise Sikh leaders like Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, knew 
full well that the Maharaja's submission to Abdali 
and his acceptance of honours and a title at the hands 
of Afghan Emperor were no less than a piece of 
diplomacy, which was aimed at the protection of 
Sikh territory in the Cis-Sutlej area. It was owing 
to this understanding that Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, 


♦ AkhbaraW-Muttafarriqa. 
t Pan*th Parkash, page 57f. 
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the greatest Sikh leader of the times, always persuaded 
the Sikhs not to fight against the Maharaja. When 
Ahmad Shah Abdali issued a firman and conferred a 
robe of honour on the Maharaja, the Sikhs in general 
resented it. But it was Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, who 
rightly understood the policy of the Maharaja and 
persuaded the Sikhs to avoid a quarrel with him. 
When Ahmad Shah Abdali, after the death of Zain 
Khan, conferred the insignia of sovereignty* (f. 
banner and drum) on the Maharaja in 1765, the Sikhs 
felt antagonized. Here again the Ahluwalia Sardar 
intervened and brought about a reconciliation with 
the Sikhs because he rightly knew that the Maharaja 
was a true Sikh and his policy towards Ahmad Shah 
was just political expediency. 

The Maharaja had been following an anti*Abdali 
policy uptil 1761. He was foremost in attacking Afghan 
foraging parties in the battle of Manupur (1748 A. D.)t 
It was he who deprived Timur Shah, the son of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, of huge booty, which he was carrying 
io his own country^. Moreover, it was the Maharaja, 
who had helped the Marathas with foodgrains despite 
Ahmad Shah's blockade of the Maratha Camp. Uptil 
1761 Maharaja Ala Singh had opposed the Afghan 
imperor tooth and nail, with the result that Barnala, 
the chief town of Maharaja Ala Singh, was plundered 


* Jang Namah, Qazi Nnr Moliaxninad, page 48. 
t Taxkira-i-Anand BUtin Makhlis, page 271, 

{ S. P. D. Vel. 21, letter No. 116. 



by Ahmad Shah Abdali, Fateh Kaur, wife of Maharaja 
Ala Singh, *savefl the situation by sending a depiitation 
to the Shah ahd paying him a tribute*. Strangely 
enough the Afghan Emperor was not satisfied with 
the tribute and wanted the Maharaja's personal 
presence. At that time a fight against the victor of 
Panipat would have meknt annihilation of Sikh rule 
in the Cis-Sutlej territory. The Afghan Emperor at 
that time was following a policy of "live and let livef". 
He, therefore, issued a Firman making Maharaja Ala 
Singh independent of the Faujdar of Sirhind and 
conferred upon him a robe of honour. This was done 
in order to win his sympathies in favour of Abdali's 
’dominions in India just as he had tried his best to 
win the favour of the Marathas after the battle of 
Panipat}. 

The treatment meted out to Maharaja Ala Singh 
after the bloody battle of Kup {Ghullughara, hy 
Ahmad Shah Abdali was a great contrast to his 
prmous treatment, when the Firman and the title were 
conferred on him. It was a clear indibation that 
Ahmad Shah Abdali considered him an important 
member of the Sikh community whom he had under¬ 
taken to exterminate^ 


* Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 56. 
t Fall of Mughal Empire Vol. II, page 379, 

t Ahmed Shah sent to the Peshwa his special messenger, 
Yakub Khan, in order to offer his apologies for the murder 
of his nephew, ^dasbive Bhau. 

ffdl of AiugfOil Empire, 11, page 879. 



Maharaja Ala Singh took a most actjve part in 
defeating and killing Zain Khan, the Afghan governor 
of Sirhind. But when the Afghan Emperor again 
invaded India in 1765, the Maharaja had retired to 
his own country. The Emperor visited Sirhind and 
found the city in ruins. He then called Maharaja Ala 
Singh. It is clear from the following lines of Qazi Nur 
Mohammad. 

When the Shah passed through his (Ala Singh' 3 ) 
country, he sent a messenger to call him to his presence, 
saying that if he would come, he would obtain all the 
wishes and desires of his heart, otherwise his whole 
country and property should be devastated and he 
would also lose his head*." Maharaja Ala Singh# 
therefore, thought it expedient to appear before the 
Afghan Emperor. But in the very face of the Shah he 
paid a tribute to the invincibility of the Sikhs. Qazi 
Nur Mohammad, who accompanied the Emperor, has 
recorded the following words which were uttered by 
Maharaja Ala Singh ;— 

** If one Sikh dies, two more revengeful ones come 
on to take his place in accordance with the benediction 
of their Guruf." 

Ahmad Shah Abdali did not want to commit the 
blunder of appointing any Muslim governor of Sirhind. 
Maharaja Ala Singh was appointed Governor of the 
territory and for the time being he stationed his 


* Jang Namah. page 46. 
t JaAg Namah, page 48. 


military at important places*. As this action of the 
Maharaja was greatly resented and criticised^ he, there¬ 
fore, removed his military posts in order to allow the 
Sikhs to occupy their respective territories. Thus 
the close perusal of all these events with their 
background of his eternal loyalty to the Dal Khalsa gives 
an ample proof that Maharaja Ala Singh's aim was 
never inconsistent with that of other Sikhs and his 
temporary surrender to Ahmad Shah Abdali and 
payment of tribute to him was nothing more than 
political expediency and a piece of diplomacy. 

Maharaja Ala Singh was the greatest Sikh statesman 
of his times. He made such a balance of alliances with 
the Marathas, Najib Khan and Abdali in such a way 
that it enhanced his prestige and power and raised him 
to be one of the most important chiefs of the territory 
north-west of Delhi. T-o the Sikhs he was a friend and 
an ally and he used to serve them with devotion. 
Unluckily the Maharaja died at a time when his prestige 
and power had just reached their zenith. 


* Tarkira-i-Khandan-i-Raj aha-i-Phulkiaa. 
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Maharaja Rajinder Singh 

( 1876- 1900 A. D. ) 






ADMINISTRATION 

Th€y serve God weli, who serve his creatures. 

Mrs. Norton. 

Maharaja Ala Singh's administration was very 
simple and served the needs of the time. His untutored 
genius had evolved the way of Government which 
included some of the fundamentals of any modern 
state. One of the most important aspect of his 
administration was that the ruler had a secular outlook. 
He, like Akbar the Great, made no distinction of 
caste and creed in making appointments in his State. 
He was the first Sikh ruler to initiate a non*religious 
outlook in administration, which culminated during the 
reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He had employed a 
Muslim, Lakhana Dogar, as Commander of his army*. 
He gave employment to Nagahia Khan, son of Sondhe 
Khan, when the latter died and the former was left 
forlornf. Sardar Khan Rajput of Munak, when ousted 
from his village, was also given a lucrative postj. 
Mohammad Saleh Khokhar was one of his ardent 
admirers. Finding anarchy and chaos all around, he wanted 
Maharaja's overlordship, and therefore the Maharaja, 
brought the Pargana of Sanaur under his sway||. The 
Maharaja enjoyed the confidence of both Hindus and 
Muslims. Chowdhury Bir Bhan of village Sanghera 


* Tarikh-i-Fatiala, page 63. 
t Tazkira-i-Khaadaii-i*Rajaha.i-Phulkian, BIS. 
i Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 63. 
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was the first person to accept the overlbrdship of the 
Maharaja and helped him a lot to settle at Bamala*. 
Qazi Nur Mohammad, the contemporary writer has 
rightly stated :— 

** The Mufelittis are also his employees and the Hindus, 
tod, are obedient to himf." 

Maharaja Ala Sing displayed great tact and courage 
in dealing with his Muslim subjects. After the battle , 
of Rampura and the conquest of Jamalpur he summoned 
Shkmsudin and Hassan Ulla, two prominent persons of 
the locality and asked them whether they wanted 
Jagir or service. They replied, ** We are the servants 
of the King, why should we beg Jagir or service from 
a Jat. We want nothing from you.'* The Maharaja 
wisely kept silent and left the place after appointing 
Desh Singh there. Later on Desu Singh called those 
vefy persons and conveyed to them the Maharaja's 
message, which ran as follows :— 

You should be obedient to us and we shall be 
obedient to youj". 

It was due to his secular policy that he could carry 
on his administration efficiently. We do not hear of 
any revolt by his Muslim subjects. He never destroyed 
any mosque nor resorted to any kind of religious 


• Tazkira-i-Khandan-i-Raja ha-i-Pbulkian, MS, 
t Jang Namah, page 126. 

t Statement of Karam Ali—Boundary Dispute, Correspondence 
Volume 4, 
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persecotkn. H« mostly rated over Mmsto petsuttyi 
who were contented and happy. 

Maharaja Aia Singh rose to the highest posiUott 
from the ordinary status of a peasant. He, therefore 
knew the difficulties of the peasants and had great 
regard for the welfare of the people in general and of 
the peasantry in particular. He knew fully well the 
danger of funines, which occurred so frequently and 
were a great menace to the welfare of the pec^le. 
During bis life he had seen so many famines. One 
famine occurred in 1694* A. D. when he was a toddler, 
another in 1713 A. D.t and a third in 1722 A. D.$. 
The famines had caused great destruction and adoid^ 
ample oj^portunities for loot and plunder. During the 
famine of 1713 A. D. the Pathans of Maler Kotla 
organised roving bands for carrying on depradatkms. 
The havoc caus^ by them brought him thk firm 
conviction that only extensive cultivation could save 
tire people from the clutches of food grain scarcity. 
He, therefore, founded many villages like Longowal, 


* XM* ft t?IPQ tai lO* igife I 

Bfira iRStv fiAiS ft« I 

Sakhian BhaiMoot Chaad MS*, page S3. 

f HR^ftllfftTW|«ftl3Bftagi4t«nii| 

; ifv ^ hm va ft ool Mda I 

svfti ftftrtl«>ftigsvftvilleii 

Sckbian Bhtti Mwl Ck^d, psg0 3&-S9, 
X l4irtfch*a*Siddliu Brantn, page 



«her« fallow of land were 
brought under the plough* Haay villages' in >rtt)as 
rehabilitated and the zamindars were eacour^ed 
to- settle thae. Thus he brought vast tracts of land 
under cultivation. This encouragement to agriculture 
helped his finances and his liberal. , patronage added 
to Us revenues and yielded him surplus grains to be 
stored for future emergencies. 

Maharaja Ala Smgh’s new colonies brought Uia 
many benefits. The inhabitants of these new settlements 
were gr»tly indebted to the Maharaja, who had given 
them land ; out of gratitude their loyalty to him was 
assured. The inhabitants of village Sheron, who were 
given Imid, helped him to escape from the imprisoiuneni 
of Ali Mdharomad Khanf. The resettlement of 
tenitories around Mnnak led him to c<mquer mate 
territory towards Teduma and Jamah>ur}. The foundiag 
ei the new villages of Longowal, ChhajU and Dirba 
and the reclamation of the territories around these 
villages helped him to advance towards Sunam and 
ultimately conquer it. It was due to the extensive 
cultivation of land that he could easily spare food for 
bis political allies and friendo, when they ^*ni(se‘in 

* Tezkira-i-Khandan-i-Raiaha-i-PhuDdaii, MS. (Feniaa). 

t According to iaiaai CiaaStesh,’ |^ SiU^liiMfa and 

]imm'fiNigk ef i^ge- Stoim liegisd the 

Maharaja to escape ftam ths iin^^iaoaiaa^ piAfiMahwnunad 
Khan; vide al8o|Karain ^i^b’s l(aha»ja Singh, 
page 134. ' '■ 

X StateawBt of Kapnr Singh Attorney of Maharaja Karam 
Singh, Boundary Dispnta Corraapondanee, Vol.1. 
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aacdv la 1758 lie helped Akmg^t II with foodgraiae^* 
Hissupi^y ef pMviaio^ Alamgk 11 aad his 
Imadj, was madb at a moat critical hoar. There was 
utter portage of food in the Emperor’s camp at that 
time. Again, durix^^ the Battle of Panipat in 1761 
he supplied provisions to the Maratha forcesf at a 
time when they were on the verge of starvation. It 
was also due to the abundance of food grains with 
him that he could start and continue the common 
kitchen where evjerybody could get free meals{« 

Maharaja Ala Singh’s method of civil administration 
was very simple. In every locality he had appointed 
one Thmedar (Police Inspector) and one Dewan 
(Cofledor), The ThaUedar was entrusted with the 
of maintaining law and order, while the Dewan'sitnain 
functfon ums to collect rev^ues and deposit themift 
the treasury. Alter the conquest of Tohana, 
Maharaja appointed Bira Singh and Bifca Singh Sekfaeh 
as TUanedan of Tbhana, and Sah3> Rai was appoints 
as Tehsildwr. Sahib Rai was succeeded byHaeaii Mal. 
The Hhidits were mostly aj^ointed as DewansU, whereas 
the StUis were'appoint^ as Thantdars. The collection 
of revenue was done either by the Baiai system (division 
of crops) or the Kankut (estimate of standing crops). 
At all places, tbeie used to be one iTarMw (measurer) 


* Tarikh-i-AJamgir Saai, page 83, 
t Khaeaaa4-Aiiiara. page i07, 
t Tagkira4-KhiMx4aa4^ Bijfj l! ^^ 

I Statement of Ghulam Farid Khan, da^d Uth Augai^ id20. 
Boundary Dispiite I. 




vvliidi helfMd the cx^«cti(m of revemro; Oaoally the 
revetme cdlected used to be one third of the total 
produce. Reretm was accepted in cash or kind*. 

The Maharaja had organised his military on lines 
similar to those of Sher Shah. Like the great Afghan, 
he followed the policy of bailding forts at stratc^c 
places. Whenever he conquered a new territory he 
built a fortress at a strategic place in it in order to 
protect the inhabitants of the area. For consolidating 
his possessions on Sunam side he built a mud fort 
at Lraigowalf. Later on when he conquered a portion 
of Samana-Patgana he built a fort at Dodan^, modern 
Bhiwani Garb. After his conquest of the pargana of 
Saoaur he built a mud f<xt at Patiala in 1753, which 
was later on refdaced hy^pucea fort in I764A. D.H. 
He also got repaired the old forts at Bamala. HunHc 
and Simam. Military was stationed in every fort. 
‘I^^total strength of his ^valry was about 7000**. His 
pnny was frequ.entiy reinforce^ by the D(d Khalsa\\. 

the army of the jilaharaja mainly consisted of 
caval^, although artillery was also maintained. 
Infantry was held in low estimation by the Sikhs and 


* PunJ^ States Gasettser A (19041, VH* 
t Tarilrh4<Pttiijab by Bote Shab (US. Persian). 

( Risala«i.Rajja Singh (MS. Persian) also Giani Gian Singb'a 
Raj Khalsa. 

I Tarikh-l-Patiala. page 61. 

*« Taiikb-i-Sna wa Antj4'Sacha» (Fbrsfaa U9.) 
tf Panth Paricaeb^ Hottan Singh, paga S37. 
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no Sikh witnt^ to he etir<dlei is the infantiy. In 
his fight against Zain Khan, in which Zain Khan 
was defeated and killed, the Maharaja aeqnired many 
artillery pieces fitted to the hunches of the camels*. 
This greatly added his armaments. The bulk of his 
^rmy was consisted of cavalry. The Sikhs were very fond 
of horses and almost every Sikh had a horse during 
those days. A strong and well<built horse was con¬ 
sidered a necessary equipment of a Sikh as Forster 
says:— 

" A Sikh horseman was armed with matchlock and 
fibre of excellent metal and his horse used to be strong 
and well-builtt". 

Maharaja Ala Singh combined military action and 
agricultural advancement in such a way that extensive 
cultivation was always made a stepping stmte to 
military conquests. His surplus stores of grain were a 
clear indication of the peasant's whole-hearted co¬ 
operation. 


* Gotha-i-Punjab (Urdn), page 30. 

l^anth Psrliash, Rattan Siitgh. pagn 399« 
t Tnrrelt, VeMj page ilSj 
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OiARACTER AND ESTIMjITE 

TMom uka mn ummud tiumduts eammmd tihm. 

Mahjwa}a Ala SSngh had a talll and impressive 
^re and posswsed a very well-buflt body. iSehad 
little of book learning but like Akbar, the great MughaJ, 
he possessed great pdlitical sagacity, a steady intellect 
and a clear vision. He had the best qualities of a Sikh 
Jat, energy, courage^ shrewdness and an indomitable 
that would never accept a defeat. One of the 
contemporaries, Anand Ram Mnkhlis, has greatly 
admired his gallantry and intrepidity in attacking the 
foraging parties of Aiunad ^ah Alxkli in ^ battle 
of llaaiipi]r« His inborn courage and pluck were 
®ainiy resyninetUe iorliiscapid doe to power. 

The mor^ diafacter of Maharaja Ala Singh idling 
l&e a beaeanlight. seen a^inrt the depravity, rape 
and plunder so frequently indulged in by contemporary 
rulers*. In that age of moral laxity he observed 


• Alamgir II verging on the age of sixty shamelessly demanded 
the hand of Hazrat Begum, sixteen years old daughter of 
Mohammad Shah. Ahmad Shah Abdali who was of grand- 
fatherly age forcibly took her into his harem. 

Fall af Mughal Empire VoL II, page 103, 

In Delhi many men have been slain and many women 
ravished. Some of the females have committed suicide (with 
daggers), others have drowned themselves. Wherever hand¬ 
some Hindu women were reported, Abdali sent his men who 
bronght them to his 

A Mrnmki nem^mer repuri, F, B. XM; 104, 

PaU of Mughal Bmpiss pigs iQd, 
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strict moncigamy nod took ^ «pon hitiuelf not to look 
upon other women with an evil Hie following 

aooount about the character of Maharaja Ala Suigh 
has been prolosely quoted in the Patiala reo<»ds:— 

" Once Hohataja Ala Singh w«it up on the roof 
of has Innise at Langowal and there accidently he saw 
a 3 roang naked girl who was taking her bath on the 
roof of h^ house. Shotting bis eyta he came down¬ 
stairs. He called her father and laving told him the 
whcde account apologized. Not only this, Maharaja 
Ala Singh considering the giil as his own daughter 
defrayed the expenses of her marriage*." 

Maharaja Ala Singh was one of those early Silftic 
who had rightly understood the tenets of Silchism and 
who scrupulously practised them in his life. Just as 
be had strictly followed the religious principle ai 
abstin^ice from sexual pleasures, he acted upon the 
words ol Guru Gobind Singh ** May the kettle {Degh} 
and the sword Tegk go hand in hand in the Sildh 
worldf." He fully knew that the Tegh, the sword. 


* Sai ^h jaw Bhai Mool Chaad (MS. Gunnnkhi}, page 96. 
Ta^kira^-Khandftfiri-Kaja 
Tarikh-i-Patiala, page 62. 

+ ‘♦S* fl* €f WS" 

May the Kettle and the sword go hand in hand in thiawoild. 
The Hukamnamah and iirmansoi Banda Bahadur and the 
coins of Maharaja RnnjUt Singh bore the loUowtttg 
ittscriptiono 

«* (svinhol of means to deed the poork 

Sword (symbol of power to protect the weak and helpless)* 
vmoty imOi unhesltathig paiferonage ha^ been dhtilned 
from Nanak and Guru ^Gobind . 

Paedk Sifigh Bahadur, Canda Singh, Page S3* 



was the symhol oi the warlike Khalsa whereas the 
Dtg, the kettle, represented the Khalsa’s service to 
humanity and the two conld not be separated. He 
had, therefore, started a common kitchen for feeding 
thepodr. Fateh Kaur,his wife, took q>ecial interest 
in this respect and devoted herself to the service in 
the omunon kitchen. The Sikhs from different 
localities and areas were served there with great 
devotion. His services in the cause of feeding the 
poor were so much appreciated by the people he ruled 
over that the hearths where the food for the common 
kitchen was cooked are still preserved at Bamala and 
considered a sacred place of pilgrimage by people of the 
locality. 

Like all great men, Maharaja Ala Singh possessed 
great presence of mind and we do not find even a 
single example which may indicate that he ever lost 
his temper. On the other hand he could resist the 
greatest provocation. Once Fateh Kaur was serving 
in the common kitchen and one rash Sikh who was' 
b^ing served there stood up and poured " hot pulse ’’ 
over her head and remarked “ Why has pulse been 
cooked with so much water in it ?’* Fateh Knur's 
head was scalded and she felt greatly annoyed. When 
Maharaja Ala Singh came home, the matter was 
brought to his notice. He, with his characteristic 
calmness, said to his uife, *'The Sikh has done welL 
He has cut diort your troubles. Had he not dcite 
so, you would have been caught by the Mughalsand 
in order to kiU you they wouhl have pomed burning 
oil on your head. You should, therefore, he thankful 



to the Sikh, instead of being annoyed with him’*'/* 


Maharaja Ala Singh displayed rare courage and 
presence of mind when he was imprisoned by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, who ordered that his hair should be 
cut. It was the severest blow to a Sikh like Maharaja 
Ala Singh. But he was never dismayed at this order 
and he sent a word to the avaricious Shah that he 
was prepared to purchase his hair. The shrewd reply 
of the Maharaja melted the fury of the Afghan Emperor, 
who agreed to the proposalf. 

It was no mean achievement to rise from a zamindar 
to be a builder of a Raj, which has survived uptil this 
day. The present Rajpramukh of Pepsu is the direct 
descendant of Maharaja Ala Singh. Before the advent 
of the Maharaja on the stage of history almost the 
whole of the Cis-Sutlej territory was being looted and 
plundered either by the Bhatti raiders katak or by 
Brar roving bands. There was no security of life and 
nobody could consider his person safe unless he was 
strong enough to defend himself. The greatest achieve¬ 
ment of the Maharaja was that he gave peace and 
prosperity to the people, whom he brought under his 
rule. He created such balancing alliances as secured 
peace for his territory. His friendship with the Marathas 
saved his territory from Maratha depredations. His 
temporary submission to Abdali saved his territory 


• Sakhian Bhai Mool Chand, page 106. 

t Ahmad Yadgar Tarikh-i-Salatan-i-Afghana (Persian MS.) 
page 125* 
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and his subjects from Abdali*s loot and plunder 
which were a most conspicuous feature of his 
Indian campaigns. The most important force of 
the time was the Dal Khalsa. His deep and cordial 
relationship with the Dal Khalsa saved his subjects from 
the exactions of the Dal. His untutored genius made 
his kingdom a place of security and his wise and just 
rule attracted men of all classes and creeds to settle 
down in his principality which was considered as one 
of those spots in the Cis-Sutlej territories where peace 
and prosperity reigned. 

Two historians, one contemporary and one modern, 
have given the following estimates of Maharaja Ala 
Singh : 

Qazi Nur Mohammad who accompanied Ahmad 
Shah Abdali in his sixth invasion of India (1765 A. D.) 
was an eye-witness of the great glory of Maharaja 
Ala Singh. His account is contemporaneous and most 
authentic. He has given the following estimate of 
Maharaja Ala Singh : 

V In that country of Sirhind there was a Chief, nay 
a commander of an army, who was a zamindar in that 
land and also a ruler Hakim, a Governor Zahit and a 
Commissioner Amin. No body else is so resourceful 
in the countries of the Punjab, Lahore and Sirhind 
as he is. He has got Mohammadans also in his service. 
All Hindus are obedient to him*." 


* Jang Namah, Qazi Nur Mobammad, page 45-46. 
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Lapel H Grifion has given the following estimate 
of Maharaja Ala Singh : 

Among the Sikh Chiefs of his day, Ala Singh was 
certainly one of the most distinguished. He was gallant 
and at the same time prudent and laid strongly the 
foundations of the most important of Cis-Sutlej 

states.he was the most powerful Chief, in 

south of the Sutlej*/' 


The Rajas of the Punjab, page 28, 
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MAHARAJA ALA SINGH'S EARLY 
ANCESTORS 

The course of the history of the Cis-Sutlej territory 
would have been different had not the House of Phul 
provided a long succession of able warriors and 
s^tesmen including Maharaja Ala Singh. The House 
of Phul traces its descent from Bhatti Rajputs, who 
were rulers of Jaisalmer State. In still remoter times 
these “Bhatti Rajputs", the descendants of “ Yadu 
Bhatti Tribe", as Tod calls them, had ruled over the 
whole tract of land comprising modern Afghanistan, 
Western Pakistan and the Punjab (India)*. Raja 
Salivahna was the first of the Yadus who settled in 
the Punjab and built a fortress named Salivahnpura 
(Sialkot—West Punjab). The third in line from 
Salivahna was Bhatti Rao, who provided the tribal 
patronym!. The most powerful among the Bhattis 
was Bijay Rai, who bore the brunt of the attack of 


• Annals of Jessulmeer, Vol. II, page 1053. 

About the rnie of J udo Bhatti Tribe over the mountain of 
Jud, Babar, the great Mughal Emperor, writes : 

Seven Kos from Behra to the north, there is a hill. This 
hill according to Timur's Zafar Namah and some other 
books is called the hill of Jud. At first 1 was ignorant 
about the name but afterwards discovered that in this 
hill there are two races of men. descendants of the same 
father. One tribe is called Jud, the other Janjebeh. From 
the ancient times, they had been the rulers and lords of the 
hill. Memoirs of Babar translated, by Erskine^VoL II, fktge 43, 

t Annals of Jessulmeer-—Vol. II, page 1060. 

Aina-i»Brar Bans, Vol. I, page 23» f 
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Mahmud of Ghazni and fell fighting after a brave fight*. 

Seventhf in line from Bijay Rai was Maharawal 
Jaisal who founded Jaisalmer (Rajasthan). The third 
son of Jaisal was Hem, Hem, owing to some family 
bickering, came toward Bhatinda and Bhatner (modern 
Hanuman Garh in Bikaner), where he carved out a 


* Utbi writes in Tarikh-i-Yamani about Mahmud's campaign 
against Bijay Rai:— 

Mahmud collected armies with trustworthy guides and 
valiant standards and crossing the Indus in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Multan he marched towards the cityjof Bhatia ; 
the walls of which the wings of Eagle could not surmount 
and which was surrounded by a ditch of exceeding depth. 
The city was rich as imagination can conceive in property, 
armies and military weapons. There were elephants as head 
strong as Satan. The ruler at that time was Bijay Rai and 
the pride which he felt in his State induced him to leave 
the walls of this fort and come forth to oppose the Musalm^ 
in order to frighten them with his warriors, elephants 
and great prowess. The Sultan fought against him for 
three days and nights. On the fourth morning a most 
furious onslaught was made with swords and arrows which 
.lasted till noon when the Sultan ordered a general charge 
to be made. In this single charge he took several elephants 
which Bijay Rai regarded as his chief defence of his centre. 
At last God granted victory to the standards of Islam, 
Rai saw that there was no chance of escape, he drew his 
dagger, struck it into his breast and went to the fire which 
God had lighted for the infidels. 

Elliot and Dowson Vol, II, page 2Sh30, 

t According to the genealogy given in Aina-i-Brar Bans Voi. 
I, page 26. 
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small principality^. Hem had a son, Jundhar, who 
is well known for being the father of twenty one sons. 
He is the acknowledged progenitor of several Jat and 
Rajput clans in the Cis-Sutlej territory. The Rajputs 
of the Ferozepur district, the Bhais of Kaithal, the 
ruling houses of Patiala, Nabha and Jind and Faridkot 
claim Jundhar as their common ancestor and link 
back their genealogies with himf. Jundhar was 
succeeded by Bhatti Rai, who was again succeeded 
by Mangal Rai, and Mangal Rai was succeeded by 
Anand Rai ‘alias* Und Rai. It is very difficult to 
determine their exact position and their dealings with 
fellow Rajputs of Jaisalmer or their relationship with 
Delhi government if they had any. But this much 
appears to be certain that the conquest of India by 
Shahabuddin Ghori greatly altered the position and 


* Aina>i- Brar Bans, Vol. I, page 26. Punjab States Gazetteer, 
page 25. 

t The following is the genealogical table of Manj Rajputs 
given in the Ferozepur Distt. Gazetteer, page 84 


Rai Hem 
Jundhar 
Albhal 
Jagpal 


Dhumb 
Padamrath 
Rana Bhuti. 


Chinn 

I 

a Manj 
Mokali^ 
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the circumstances of the descendants of Bhatti Rai**'. 
Mangal Rai and Anand Rai were victims of the politicai 
earthquake that followed after the conquest of India 
by the Muslims. Khiwa, the son of Anand Rai, was 
ieft forlorn. He shifted to Nalif and settled at Kot 
Ladwa}. Here he married a Jat girl of Basehra sub¬ 
caste. This marriage was not liked by other Rajputs, 


•The Court histories like authors of Tarikh-i-Patiala and Aina*i^ 
Barar Bans give the following exaggerated account of the ex¬ 
ploits of Hem and his successors. But such accounts do not 
find any confirmation from independent or Muslim sources. 

When Sultan Shahabuddin conquered India in 1199 A. D. 
Rao Hem was summoned to Delhi and was asked to 
surrender the territory which he occupied. But be argued 
that the country had been ruled by his forefathers and 
threatened the Emperor that if the territory was not 
bestowed on him, he would indulge in loot and plunder. 
Ghori confirmed him in his possessions." 

Tarikh-i-Patialat page 26* 

** Owing to the jealousy with the Bhattis, Pan war Rajputs 
persuaded the Delhi Emperor to invade Rao Jundhar, son 
of Hem. A battle was fought in which 75,000 men were 
killed on the Emperor's side and Jundhar came out 
victorious." Aina-i-Barar Bans, Vol, I, 

\ The Nali or the Sotar or Sot include the whole of the 
Ghaggar valley and the country immediately adjoining it. 
Both names refer especially to the hard alluvial soil and 
are applied by all classes of people to this valley, not only 
within the district but for a long way both above and 
below it. ISirsa Disit* Seltlement Report, 1779-83, page 29^ 

t Kot Ladwa was near Sirsa, Rai Kkalsa by Giant Gian Singh, 
page 1 (Urdu)* 
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who ostracized him and began to call him Khoi (alloy) 
instead of Khiwa*» To a superficial observer the 
marriage might appear the major incident, which 
turned the Rajput descendants of Khiwa into Jats. 

But if w^e go deep into the matter and study the 

history of the various Jat tribes who claim Rajput 
ancestory it would be evident that in the early stages 
distinction between Rajputs and Jats was occupational 
rather than ethnicHad the social and economic 
position of Khiwa been secure and had he been 

prominent politically, he would neither have taken to 
the profession of agriculture and cattle-breeding nor 
would have married a Jat girl. By this marriage, 
Khiwa had a son, Siddhu, who is considered the 

♦ Tarikh-i-Siddhu Braran by Sir Attar Singh MS., page 15. 
t It is believed that those families of that common stock 
whom the tide of fortune has raised to the political 
importance have become Rajputs almost by mere virtue of 
their rise; and that their descendants have retained the 
title and its privileges on the conditions, strictly enforced, 
by observing the rules by which the higher are distinguished 
from the lower in the Hindu scale of (precedence ; of 
preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry 
with families of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining 
from widow marriage and of refraining from degrading 
occupations. Those who transgressed these rules have fallen 
from their high position and ceased to be Rajputs ; while 
such families as attaining dominant position in their 
territory, began to affect social exclusiveness and observe 
the rules, have become not only rajas but also Rajputs— 
sons of Rajas, So the distinction between Rajputs 
Tats is social and occupational rather than ethnical, 

Ibbetson,—Panjab Castes^ and Tribes, page 1O0> 
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the common progenitor of all Siddhu Jats. Siddhu is 
known as the father of many sons. One of his sons 
was Dhar (Varh) who is the ancestor of Bhais of 
Kaithal* ** . Siddhu settled at Sarai Nangaf. One of 
the descendants of Siddhu was Biar. He was very 
stout and strong, and fought against the Bbattis with 
the help of his kinsmen. He settled ht a village, 
Kakhanwali|. Brar founded a new " got *' (clan), 
“Siddhu Brar", which proved to be one of the most 
powerful tribes of the Cis-Sutlej territory. The chiefe 
of this tract mostly belong to this famous tribe. 
Brar had two sons, Dul and Paur. From Dul descended 
the Rajas of Faridkot and to the Paur's line belong 
the Phulkian States of Patiala, Nabha and Jind. Dul 
was the elder son of Brar. So according to the custom 
of the times the title goes to the ancestors of Rajas 
of Faridkot. Dul turned out of his house his younger 
brother, Paur who had to face many troubles||. Sixth 
in line from Paur was Mehraj who lived in a v illag e 
Phodipur Jalalan. Mehraj had a son Pakho and Pakho 
had two sons, Mohan and Hubbal, who shifted to 
Bedowali, a village near Bhatinda. The place had 
been deserted by the descendants of Dul, who moved 
to the village Ablu in the erstwhile Faridkot state*"*. 


* Tatikh-i-Siddhu Braran MS. page 16. 
t la Tehnl Muktsar of Ferozepur District. 

Tat4U»>i-BanglaFaciika (No. 54). 
t Tarildi-i-Bangla Pacilka (No. 54). 

I Ibid. 

** Tazkira-i-Khaadan-i'Rajaha-i-Phulkian. 
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Mohan had six sons :■ 


1. Roop Chand. 

2. Karam Chand. 

3. Kala (Bia Chand). 

4. Kul Chand. 

5. Serna. 

6. Sardul*. 

The first four were by one wife and the last two 
by the other. At Bedowali, Mohan and his son were 
killed while fighting against the Bhattis. Roop Chand 
left behind two sons, Sandli and Phol. Kul Chwd 
died young. Owing to constant animosity with 
Bhattis, Mohan’s descendants were compelled to leave 
the place. After wandering about for some time, Kala 
along with the rest of the family came to the village 
Mari Siddh Qalandarf, which is situated at a distance 
of two miles from Rampura—Phul Railway station. 
The village had a pucca well, which belonged to the 
Bhullar Jats. They were at that time the sworn 
enemies of the Siddhus$. They subjected Mohan’s 
-branch to all sorts of humiliations||. Fortunately for 
Kala, in 1631 A. D., Guru Hargobind Sahib came 
to Mari Siddh Qalandar. Kala went to the Guru and 


* TaddFa-i-Kbandan-i.Rajaha-i.Phulkiaa. 
t Tarikh-i-Muktsar and Mamdot by Syad Nisar AU. page 292. 
t According to Punjab States Gazetteer, the Bh n l l a r e are 
said to have been driven by Sidbns from Mari in Ferozepnr 
district. Hence Bhvliars enemity towards Sidhns. 

I Tarikh-i-Pargna Mnktsar and Blamdot, page 292. 

Gurpartap Snrya, Ras X; Sakhian Bhai Mool Chand, 
page 105. 
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told him his piteous plight* The Guru* gave him 
suitable advice and exhorted him to face the battle of 
life boldly and courageouslyf. 


* The piace is now Called Gurusar (Encyclopeadia oi Sikh 
Literature—Pun j abi). 

According to Bhai Santokh Singh (Gurpartap Surya) and 
Bhagwan Singh (Sakhian Bhai Mool Chand MS. Gurmukhi), 
it was Guru Har Kai Ji who helped Mohan’s branch in 
founding village Mehraj and blessed Phul with prosperity 
and future greatness. But all the Patiala records emphati¬ 
cally assert that it was Guru Hargobind Ji who helped in 
founding the village Mehraj and gave the blessings, 

it ‘t' 1*^ 5 ^ S' V' i ^ 

lazkira-i-Khandan-i-Rajaha-i-Pkulkian {MS* Persian)* 


^ Tartkh-i^Pmjab by Bute Shah VoL /, page 294. 

h w-^l cJ b <ja /Jij s 


Kitab’^-‘Kaifiat‘4‘Phulkian {MS. PersiarC^. 

rj. . . ^ , Tarikh^i-Patialat page 32. 

It IS fusv possible that the blessings might have haen 
confirmed by Guru Har Rai Ji who also visited Gurusar. 

^ ^ Encyclopeadia of Sikh Uteratufi* 

t For further details see the chapters •• Ancestors.” 
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APPENDIX. No. 2 . 

Successors of Maharaja Ala Singh 

Maharaja Ala Singh had three sons Sardul Singh, 
Lall Singh, Bhumia Singh.* Bhumia Singh died 
young, leaving behind one daughter, Rajinderan. 
Lall Singh, the youngest son, died issueless. Sardul 
Singh had two wives, Hukman and Resan. The latter 
was the widow of his cousin Jodha Singh, son of 
Sabha Singh, the elder brother of Maharaja Ala Singh. 
By Hukman Sardul Singh had Amar Singh and l>y 
Resan Himmat Singh. Amar Singh succeeded his 
grandfather, as Sardul Singh also died during the 
lifetime of his father. 

During the reign of Maharaja Amar Singh the glory 
and prestige of Patiala State reached the highest pitch. 
He obtained the title of Raja-i-Rajgan from Ahmad 
Shah Abdalit*. He successfully waged a war against 
the Bhattis and added territories to his kingdom. In 
a punitive expedition he killed Jodha of Bhatinda. He 
also repelled the Maratha tide of aggression under 
Janko Raof. Maharaja Amar Singh died in 1781 A. D. 
The early death of the Maharaja at the age of thirty- 
five was a great loss to the house of Patiala, and 
Griffin has rightly stated :— 

‘"If Raja Amar Singh had lived or had been succeeded 


* Risala-i-Hajju Singh. 

1 Khazana-i-Amara, page 107. 

Siyar^ul-mutikharin, page 11^. 
t The Kajafl of the Punjab, page 51. 
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by rulers as able as himself, the Cis-Sutlej states 
might have been welded into one kindom and their 
independence might have been preserved both against 
Lahore Monarchy on the one hand and the British 
Government on the other*/' He was succeeded by his 
minor son. Sahib Singh. Maharaja Sahib Singh's 
reign (1781-1813 A. D.) was full of internal calamities 
and external aggressions. In 1783 A. D. there occurred 
a very severe famine, which devastated the whole area 
of Tohana, Jamalpur and Ratia. These territories 
had been conquered and resettled by Maharaja Ala 
Singh and Maharaja Amar Singhf. Another event 
of note was the Maratha invasion of the Patiala 
territory. The gallant leadership of Bibi Sahib Kaur, 
the Maharaja’s sister, averted this danger by defeating 
the Marathas near ShahabadJ. It was during Maharaja 
Sahib Singh’s reign that all the Sutlej States accepted 
the British protectorate. Maharaja Sahib Singh died 
in 1813 A. D. and was succeeded by his minor son, 
Karam Singh. 

Maharaja Karam Singh followed a Pro-British policy 
and helped the British to force the Gurkha troops 
to retire from the Simla Hills during the Gurkha 
War of 1814. Later on he declared that he was with 
the British in the first Anglo-Sikh War. But soon 
after he died in December 1845. He was succeeded 
by Maharaja Narindar Singh. 


* The Rajas of the Punjab, page 53. 
t Boundary Dispute Correspondence Vol. 1. 
t Rajas of the Punjab, page 76. 
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The most important event during the reign of 
Maharaja Narindar Singh was the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 A, D. The Maharaja sided with the British 
because he did not want to revive the old, degenerate 
and oppressive rule of the Mughals. The Maharaja 
died in 1862 and was succeeded by his minor son, 
Mohindar Singh, Maharaja Mohindar Singh's reign is 
associated with multifarious welfare measures, h® 
contributed largely to the construction of the Sirhind 
Canal. He opened the Mohindra College at Patiala 
and donated Rs. 70,000 to the Punjab University, 
Lahore. He died in 1876 A. D. and was succeeded 
by his son, Rajindar Singh, who was also a noble 
soul and continued the welfare work of his father. 
Maharaja Rajindar Singh died in 1900 A. D. and was 
succeeded by his son, Bhupendra Singh. 

Maharaja Bhupendra Singh was a great politician 
and took active part in political affairs. He was the 
life-Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. He attended 
the Imperial War Conference in 1918 and represented 
the Indian princes there. He was a renowned player 
of Polo and Cricket. He died in 1938 A. D. and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Yadvindra Singh. 

Maharaja Sir Yadvindra Singh is the present 
Rajpramukh of Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 
He is well-known for his relief measures to settle 
refugees from West Pakistan. He has deep sympathies 
with the people and has always stood for the welfare 
of the masses. He has abolished oppressive agrarian 
laws in order to encourage agriculture. In this respect 
he has completed the work of the advancement of 
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agriculture which was initiated by his great ancestor 
Maharaja Ala Singh. 

In the held of politics His Highness has 
played a prominent part. As Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes he gave very sound and patriot 
lead to the Indian princes and persuaded them to join 
the Indian Union at the most critical time of our 
history. The Hon. Sardar Vallabhai Patel, the Deputy 
Prime Minister of India, paid him a very glowing 
tribute while inaugurating the Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union in 1948. 

** I must mention the noble contribution which 
His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala made to the 
unity and integrity of India. He took up the cause 
of the coimtry at a time when there were few friends 
amongst the Princely Order and when serious attempts 
were being made to Balkanize India by means of one 
or more Rajasthans. It was his patriotic lead that 
contributed in large measure to a change in the attitude 
of the Princes to the problem of accession to the Indian 
Dominion." 



APPENDIX No. 3 


Ladies of Note closely connected with Maharaja 
Ala Sin^h, 


One of the most remarkable women of the times 
was Fateh Kaur, the wife of Maharaja Ala Singh. 
She was the daughter of Khanan of village Kaleke*. 
Fateh Kaur possessed an extraordinary intellect and 
courage and she used to help Maharaja Ala Singh in 
his political affairs. It was Fateh Kaur, who at the 
time of plimder of Barnala wisely left the place and 
appointed a deputation to negotiate peace with Ahmad 
Shah Abdali (1761) who was on his way to Kabul 
after the Battle of Panipat. She was successful in 
her attempt as peace was concluded on payment of 
tributet< Again it was Fateh Kaur's sane advice 
which saved Maharaja Ala Singh from complication. 
After the sack of Sirhind and the death of Zain 
ybftti, Maharaja Ala Singh wanted to have the 
possession of the city of Sirhind. But it was Fateh 
Kaur who rightly advised him not to hanker after 
the possession of that accursed city because it would 
lower the prestige of Maharaja Ala Singh in the 
eyes of the Sikhst in general as no Sikh Chief was 
prepared to accept the occupation of the same owing 


* Taikira-i-Khandan-i-Raja ha-i- Fhnl Kian. 
^ Tarikh-i-Patiala. 

Tazkira-i.Khandan—Raja ba-i-Phulkian. 
I Tarikh'i'Sikhan, Kbuswaqat Rai. 


to its borrible memories U tbc deoA of .iheOonfl 
sons. 

Sbharaja Ala Singh al«a3r8 benefitted of hiS 
sagacions wifo. It was owing to her infloence that 
Mabataja Ala Singh's relations with the family of 
Bhai Bhagtn, one of the most* revered Sikh families 
of Cis>Sutlei territmy were cemented. Bhai Gwbaksli 
Sincd^ of this family, who later on became tlmfomidet 
of Kaithal state, helped Mdharaja Ala Singh in his 
conquest of Boha, Buddhladat, Tobana and Jamalpttt|. 
Moreover Fateh Kaur bad devoted hersdf to the 
service of the Dal Kkalsa and used to serve the Sikhs 
in the common Kitchen||. Her services in the connnon 
kitchen brought Maharaja Ala Singh in close omtaiC^ 
with DalKhatsa and strengthened bis ties with Sikhs 
in geneiaL 

Fateh Kaur lived for eight years, after the death 
of Maharaja Aht Singh and it was during this pnriod 
that her extraordinary wisdom and pc^tkal sagacity 
came into play. Just after the death of her hasband 
she installed Amar Singh on the throne. Thisactim 
of hers was so prompt and her influence was so great 
that there was no opposition from the officials and all 


* ]Caifait4.anl Ki]taa(liS. Ftrsian). 

It is stated laKaflat<4.miaiKiyaii Uiaiwheasver;tt«eeias 
any trouble Fateh Kanr used to bring Mabaraia Ala Singh 
toBhucbiAe Where the family of Bhai Bhagtn was living. 

t Tarikh4^Fatiala. page 53. 

I Boundary Diepute Volume No. 1. 

I PatiaURaj Dian Parsidb KUan (GormnkhQ. 
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tlw tteagmimi Mkhan^ ^ar Stasr^ to bo 

the lawful ruler. Himmat Singh, the balf>brotii«r 
of> Amac Sini^ being elider than Amar Smgh, 
copiclat^ his own fight to tba throna. He, th^re^ 
lore,, raised the -standa^ of revolt and siezed the 
{oil of Ehawauigarh with its neighbouring territory. 
0^ hearing this Maharaja Amar Singh led an expedition 
|«» suppsess the rebellion. At this critical jnnctwo 
l^ateh Kaw's pditical sagacity and wisdom saved the 
situation. She persuaded the brothers to arrive at a 
aosapromise. Himmat Singh was adlowed ioretoiBhis 
possesskms*. 

This great htdywho can rightly be caBedone e< 
tte builders of the Patiala State died in 1773 A. D.t 

By Fateh Kaur Maharaja Ala Singh bad one 
daughter named Pardban. She was married toMobar 
dingh RantBiawa ti Village Rantdas (ZHstrkt Annitsar), 
taittan was blessed with a sen, Bhup Singh, whb 
dM hi chSdhood. Later on Mie coidd not pull on 
«mR with her hn^and, who had bron^ a totond 
wife. She retired to her paiehtal village, Barnala. 

After her arrival at Barnala, Pardhan d^oteid 
herself to rdigious pursuits and ^nt her time in 
m e d it ati on on God. Ifoharaja Ala Singh granted her 
a Jagir and appohAad Htal Hftka Sfin^, a faarhed 
SHth, *10 teach Tier the holy words of the Guru from 
ttn Hdy Graitth. He also got erected seinurate 

* Tbo Rajas of tke PanjOb. 
t Patiab Raj Xiiaai ParsWb SWao. 
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re^denttal qa^rterd (Derah) uid i Guidurani for Shai 
Nikka Singh, who was later on sttceeeded Baha 
Gaodha ^gh. She also started a school (Pathdtala) 
for religioos Instractions to. the diildren*. Thispieas 
lady left her earthly abode ia 1789t. Her charitable 
xRstitQtioBS at Barnala still, commemorate her pimit 
memory. 

Another remarkable lady who was very closdy 
connected with Maharaja Ala ^ngh and had played' 
a prominent part in the history of Patiala State 
was. Rajindran, the granddaughter of Maharaja Ala 
Singh. She was the daughter of Bhumia Singh, tho 
son of Maharaja Ala Singh. Rajindran was married to 
Choudbary Tilok Chand, the grandson of Choudhaiy 
Cfanhar Mai of Phagwara. Her husband died yms^ 
leaving behind one daughter. On . the death of her 
husband, she herself had taken possession of a half 
the estate leaving the other half for his brother-in-law 
(Husband's brother)t. 

Rajindran was a lady of remarkable courage and 
intellect. When Maharaja Ala Singh was arrested by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali on account of his arrears in 
tribute and was being taken to Lahore in the royal 
train (1765 A.D.) Rajindran approached her grand&ther. 
She offered to deposit the money and to secure the 
release of Maharaja Ala Singh's person. But the 


* Patiala Raj Diaa Parsidh Kbiaa. 
t Ibid. 
t Ibid. 
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atter tactfuHy declined tbe oiler by saying that it was 
not proper to accept money from the daughter. 

Even after the death of her grandfather, Rajindran 
ahniya stood with Maharaja Amar Singh, her cousin 
brother, to preserve the integrity of tbe Patiala State. 
Whmi in 1778 A. D. Matmraja Amar Shtgb was defeated 
by Hari Singh Sialba, Rajindran with three thousand 
soldiers came to assist her Iwother in tbe fight against 
the enemy, who was ultimately reduced to sub¬ 
mission*. 

During tbe reign of Maharaja Sahib Singh it was 
Rajindran who made the greatest efforts to defend 
Patiala from the Maratba inroads. She, acounpanied 
by a strong force, went up to Muthra in order to reach 
some understanding with the Marathas. But her 
services were not recognized. Soon after she died in 
im A. D.t 


• The Rai«s the Punjab, page 71. 

t Ibid. 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 

Marathi Refertnces on Maharaja Ala Siagh» 

Frwod Vasa Deva Dikshitam to the Peshwa (Balaji 
Baji Rao). 

Nagar Mai, the tepresentative of Salabat Jang at 
Delhi has dispatched a pair of messengers who reached 
Aurangabad after 18 days and who re-started for 
Salabat Jang's camp, Valji the chief messenger 
orally gave out the news brought by the pairs:— 

While the Pathan's son was carrying away the 
treasure, Ala Jat, the resident of Sirliind, a place 
about two hundred miles from Delhi and Sikhs of 
the Sect of Nanak united together, over-powered 
the Pathan's son by blocking bisway and completely 
snatched away his treasure." 

Selection ftom Peshwa Daftar Volt 21 letter No, 116. 

From I.axman Appaji Ekbote to the Peshwa. 

I was deputed by the Bhau to Sirhind along with 
Laxmi Narain. When misfortune fell over army, 
laxmi Narain being a Hindustani, secured a place for 
himsdf. With SO or 60 Maratha Sowars, I was left 
in the lurch. There was no place at all. A heavy 
rush followed. So I approached Ala Singh Jat who 
out of. regard for your honour, gave me shelter. Up 
to. now, 1 am with the Jat Sardar. 

' Your honour had sent some lettws to Ala Singh 
Jad, udiich have been replied by the Jait. All the 
details will-be known from thm. 
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Yoarservant searched for body in this 

province, but no trace could be found. I am conducting 
further searches. 

Abdali has left Delhi and is ma his. way t9 his cwn 
country. He has reached Sirbind where he la staying 
for two or three days.. 

Selectim from Petkwa Daftar, Vol. 27, Uihr JWo. 262. . 

Pnrushottama Maha Deva <(^H[igiie) requests Ae 
Subedar Sahib (Malhar Kao Holkar) thus; I am happy 
at Shamli, included in the province of Interved (delta 
between the Jamna and the Ganges) till the 1st of 
Shahban. Your faonoor must have known the 
happenings here through my detailed letters sent with 
about five paks of couriers but I have neither 
received any r^ply nor any pair has returned as yet. 
At present Abdali has marched from Lahore, has 
pursued the Sftbs, has reached the Sntle) within two 
days with light equipment and las given a battle 
with Sikhs. About seven thousand Sikhs have perished. 
Some were imprisoned and some took to heels. Kow 
he is at a distance of forty miles beyond Sirhind. He 
Wishes to encamp at Sirhind for some days and has 
repair^ the garden Shallmar in Sirhind with that 
view. Raja Lakshmi Karain of Sirhind who was 
fonnerly the servant of our government and who is 
itow the Dewan (manager) of Zain Khan, the Faujiar 
of the Shah, has planned and attacked on the fortress 
ol Ala Jat by promising a raasooi of fifty lakhe of 
rupees to the Shah, This will take more montha; 

RajwadeVol.VlMtarNo.im.. 
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The servants Bapuji Mahadeva Pursfaottama 
Maha Deva (Higne) request his honour Nana Swami 
after iBaay obiesceneaa thua : Wa aie happy at Sirhind 
till the 11th of Shahban and expect to hear the same 
about your honour. We have received nb reply 
though we have sent to your honour letters from time 
to time. We, therefore, request your honour to write 
ns about your honour’s good health every now and 
then. Presently Shah Abdali marched from Lahore 
with light equipment and gave a battle with Sikhs 
near Sirfaind. Then he invaded the territory of. Ala 
Jat, after arresting him, devastated his territory, 
returned to Lahore with him and sent him toKandhar. 
We have received the news to the above effect. 

R^ade Vol, VI, Utter No. $82, 



APP^IX No. 5. 

THE FIRMAN OF 21«t RAMZAN 

In Ike Patiala Archives there is preserved one • 

firman with the JoUowtng contents :— 

One Square Seal (with following dim words on it) 
Abul Fatah Nasiruddin Mohammad Shah. 

In the name* of Raja Ala Pbol, (our) Well*wisber. 
possessor of loyality, displayer of fidelity, shelter of 
gentility, resident of Padaur (Bhadaur}-»he may be 
apprised. The firman of exalted His Majesty has readied 
just now that in the vidnity of Sirhind, the door of 
the high handedness of the night raiders and mischief 
mongers has opened. The whole country has fallen 
desolate and masterless and country of Nall and its 
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mrrmndixkgs kave also met the same fate. Since in 
this connection there is displeasure of the exalted 
temperament the high powered and generosity 
entitling order, through excessive kindness along with 
Mir Manno Khan and Samiyar Khan has therefore, 
been despatched towards you. It is incumbent that 
the above mentioned territory be occupied and its 
rehabilitation be regarded as essential on your part 
and yemr seat of residence should be shifted from 
Padaur (Bhadaur) and efforts ^ould be made towards its 
population. In this respect after ascertaining (your) 
diligence, the title of raja will be bestowed upon you. 
Moreover the route from Lahore to Delhi is perilous^ 
The population of the same is also very essential. In 
addition to the previous territory of Padaur 
(Bhadaur) Phul etc. already in your possession the 
above mentioned territory is also bestowed upon 
you. Further more you should take care of the fief- 
holders and old rajas under your protection and you 
should remain in co-operation with them. In future 
taking note of the place and prosperity orders will 
be issued to you 

Written on 21st of the month of Holy Ramzan of 
the year 1127 Hijri 

The above noted Firman establishes the following 
Conclusions :— 

1. The Firman is dated Ramzan 21, 1127 or 37. 
as figure 2 is not clear. 

2. In the period to which the Firman refers the road 
from Delhi to Lahore was not safe and the 
Jagirdar of the Cis-Sutlej territory had no sense 
oi security. 
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3. Ala Singh at that time was the resident of 
Bhadaur which has been mentioned twice. 

4. The Nali territory was bestowed on Ala Singh 
in addition to his own territory. 

Let us scrutinize all these conclusions with reference 
to their historical background. 

1. The Firman is dated Ramzan 21, 1127 Hijri. 
Some historians like the author of Tarikh-i-Paiiala and 
Mohammad Latif and some contemporaries too*, perhaps 
taking into consideration the long dot of figure two (2) 
conclude that the date of Firman is Ramzan 21,1137 
Hijri (1725 A. D.) But the internal evidence of the 
Firman itself leads us to conclude that the Firman 
is dated Ramzan 21, 1127 Hijri. (1715 A. D.). The 
mention of insecurity of the travellers cn road from 
Delhi to Lahore and the unsafety of Jagtrdars leads 
us to conclude that Firman does not belong to the year 
of 1725 A. D. (1137 Hijri) and it has been rightly 
dated i. e. 1127 Hijri (1715 A. D.). Item No. 2 & 3 will 
make this point more clear. 

2. It is clearly stated that road from Delhi to 

Lahore is perilous {Kharahast) and it needed 

to be populated The in Cis-Sutlej area were 

not safe and needed protection by some strong 
hand. Exactly these are the conditions which have 
been mentioned by one contemporary historian of the 


• S. Ganda Singh, Director of Archives Patiala vide his article 
in Jiwan Sandcsh*s History Number. 
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time, Khafi Khan. He writes " The Carvms passing 
from Delhi to Kabul were looted and plundered by 
Isa Khan. The Imperial officer who had been assigned 
Jagirs (in the Sirhind territory) could not get a penny 
from their villages as the rents were forcibly collected 
by Isa Khan*/* It is agreed on all hands that Isa 
Khan had grown to be the most powerful noble during 
the reign of his patron Jahandar Shah (1712-13) after 
which he took to looting and plundering. It is also 
agreed on all hands that he died in 1718 A, D.f- The 
condition of the country described in the Firman is 
exactly the same as described by Khafi Khan before 
the death of Isa KhanJ. Hence it can safely be con¬ 
cluded that the Firman is rightly dated 1127 Hijri 
i. e. 1715 A. D. when Isa Khan was alive and was ; 
" fishing in the troubled waters" as the whole of 
the official machinery at that time was directed for 
the suppression of Sikhs and the arrest of Banda 
Bahadur. 

Besides this there is another proof which clearly 
indicates that the Firman relates the conditions of 
1127 Hijri i. e. 1715 A. D. It is stated in the Firman 


• Muntakhib-ul-Lubab by Khafi Khan Vol. 2 Page 767-768. 
He is the same Khafi Khan who has given the Graphic detail? 
about Banda Bahadur. 

t (!) Muasar ul-Umara (ii) Ibrat Namah Mohammad Kasim 
(fii) Ibrat Namah Mirza Mohammad. 

X Khafi Khan writes that owing to the plundering expeditions 
of Isa Khan the Caravans passing through Delhi and Kabul- 
were not safe and no Jag^rdar had the aenseof security in 
that area. Muntakhib-ul-Lubab Volume 2 page 767. 
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tliat Ala Singh was the resident of Bhadaur. There 
is no mention of Barnala where to Ala Singh migrated 
after the death of Isa Khan (1718 A. D.)^. In 1715 
A. D., a year after the death of his father, Ala Singh 
was putting up with his elder brother Dunna Singh 
at Bhadaurf, which has been mentioned twice in 
the Firman. The general condition of the Cis-Sutlej 
territory at that time and Ala Singh's condition as 
stated in the Firman pertains to the year 1715 A. D. 
i. e. (112 Hijri). 

The most important aspect of the Firman under 
consideration is that it bestows Nali territory to 
‘•Raja Ala Singh/' The close scrutiny in this respect 
will throw light on the reasons for bestowing Nali 
territory on Maharaja Ala Singh and the authorship 
of the Firman. It is important to know what Nali 
territory meansj. The Nali territory—“The Nali or 
Solar or Sot includes the entire Ghagger valley 
and the country immediately adjoining it. The Nali 
territory was included in Hissar Sarkar. The Hissar 
Sarkar consisted of the following villages and towns :— 

1. Agroha, 2. Abroni, 3. Athkhere, 4. Bhawani 
Garh, 5. Punian, 6. Bharangi, 7. Bharwala, 8. Bhattu, 
9. Birwa, 10. Bhatner, 11. Tohana, 12. Tosham. 


* All the historians agree that Ala Singh migrated to Barnala 
in 1718 A. D. Tazkira-i-Khandan*i'Rajaha>t-Phulkian. 
Tarikh4-Patiala page 40. 

t Sakhian Bhai Mool Chand (MS. Gurmnkhi). 

Sirsa Settlement Report page 29. 
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13. Jind, 14. Jamalpur, 15. Hissar, 16. Dhatrat, 
17. Sirsa, 18. Shoeram, 19. Sidhmukh, 20. Swani, 
21. Shanzdehat, 22. Fatehabad, 23. Gohana, 24. Khanda, 
25. Mihum, 26. Hansi*. Some of the important towns 
of Nali territory were Tohana, Jamalpur, Fatehabad, 
Sirsa and Hissar and all these towns were under thp 
jurisdiction olihe Faujdar of Hissar. 

In the period to which the Firman pertains the 
Faujdar of Hissar was no less well-known a person 
than Shahdad Khan of Kasur, who ruled the Nali 
territory from 1707 to 1737 A. D.f. He was the same 
person who was deputed by Abdul Samad Khan, the 
Governor of Lahore, to chastise Isa Khan, who had 
grown the most powerful man of the . area. Shahdad 
Khan was successful in killing Isa Khan. It, there¬ 
fore, looks most improbable that Shahdad Khan's 
territory might have been entrusted to Ala Singh in 
1715 A. D. or even in 1725 (1137 Hijri) especially 
when he had not established his power. 

There is a good deal of confusion in the Firman. 
The Firman is dated 1127 Hijri (1715 A. D.) and it 
refers to the events of that time but on the seal 
there is the name of Nasir-ud-din Mohammad Shah who 
ascended the throne in 1719 A. D. The author of the 
Firman appears to have the knowledge of this con¬ 
fusion and he has tried his best to make the confusion 
confounded because he had written the word " Jalus' 


* Hissar Gazetteer page 23. 

Hissar Gazetteer. I brat Namah Mohammad Kasim. 
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along with Hijri Era. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that there are two distinct eras used by 
the historians and writers. Mostly the Muslim writers 
use Hijri era and also San-i-Jalus i.e. Era which begin 
with the succession of the Emperor. Evidently enough. 
1127 (figures) pertains to the Hijri Era, which e 
had indicated by writing the word Hijri. But at e 
same time he has written the word “ Jalus ” after t e 
same figure 

The most important factor which causes serious 
doubt about its genuineness is its absence from t e 
early Patiala Records like Taakira-i-Khandan-i-Raja ha-i- 
Phulkian, There is no mention of this F^an 
anywhere. Rapur Singh, Attorney of Maharaja Karam 
Singh, who fought for the cause of Patiala Chief in 
the boundary dispute with East India Company oe 
not mention this Firman anywhere even though i 
referred to the territory under dispute i. e. Nali ternoty. 
It appears that it was not there uptil the 1836 A. D. 
and it has been inserted in the Patiala records later on. 


Besides this, even if we take this Firman to be true, 
it appears to be a foreign element in the harmonious 
development of the life of Maharaja Ala Singh. Ha 
any Imperial Firman been issued to ^ 

he would have derived full benefit out of it^ But J 
the other hand we find that Maharaja Ala jng 
imprisoned at the bands of AH 
those days when the Maharaja was strugg mg 

carve out his own principality any favourably gesture 
from Delhi Court would have meant a lot to Maharaj 
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Ala Singh. Had Nali territory been bestowed upon 
him as is stated in this Firman he would have 
definitely acquired that territory one way or other. 
But we do not find any reference to this Firman in any 
of the records prior to Maharaja Karam Singh's reign. 

The later historians, give the following reasons for 
the issue of the Firman.* They hold that Maharaja had 
earned a lot of fame and renown by defeating the 
powerful Muslim confederacy of Rai Kalha and Asad 


* ** This brilliant success over the combined forces of the 
Rajputs and the Pathans spread terror throughout the 
neighbouring country and tended materially to strengthen 
the position of Ala Singh. The Sikhs across the Sutlej 
flocked to his standard and the number of his followers 
rapidly increased. He conquered many villages and built 
new ones. His fame reached Delhi and the Emperor 
Mohammad Shah deputed the Viceroy Mir Manno and 
SamiyarKhan with a firman (Dated 2l5t Ramzan 1137. 
Hijri) asking Ala Singh to assist in the management of 
Sirhind and promising him the title of Raja if he acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of the Imperial Court.'* 

LatWs History oj the Pitnjub Page 326* 

Tafikk-i*Patiala^ page 45, 
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Ali Khan and the fame of Ala Singh reached the Delhi 
Court, where Emperor Mohammad Shah issued above 
cited'Firman. But if we critically study the dates of 
the issue of Firman as well as the date of the defeat 
of the Muslim confederacy by Ala Singh it will become 
crystal clear that the reasons given above cannot hold 
the ground. It is agreed by all authorities that Sonde 
Khan did not die earlier than 1730 A. D.* Hence the 
date of the defeat of the Muslim confederacy by Ala 
Singh cannot be earlier than 1730 A. D. But the 


♦ “He then fought the Rai of Kot, who had collected a large 
force, assisted by several Chiefs among others J amal Khan 
Chief of Maler Kotla and Nawab Sayad Asad Ali Khan, the 
Imperial Faujdar of Jullundar Doab. After a hard contested 
engagement, the Sikhs carried the day, Asad Ali Khan was 
slain, his troops fled and their example was followed by the 
rest. A large number of enemy’s troops were killed and 
many were made prisoner. This victory was gained in 173U** 
LatiJ*s History oj the Punjab page 326* 

Sonde Khan died in 1731 and his adopted son Nigahia Khan 
disgusted at being refused share with the two sons of the 
deceased, took service with Ala Singh and persuaded Sardul 
Singh, the son of the latter in an attack upon the village 
Nima which they captured and destroyed. (This brought 
Muslim Confederacy against Ala Singh). 

Rajas of the Punjab, Griffin page 16, 

R*j Khalta, Giani Cion Singh, page 14, 
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Finnan is dated 1715 nr .17^5. Rende it cannot be 
esta1)lished that the Firman was issued due to the 
Ala Singh’s brilliant victory over his powerful neigb> 
hours. 

If we critically examine the date of the issue of the 
Firman the reasons for the issue of the same, and the 
contents of Firman, we cannot believe it to be a 
genuine one. It gives authority to Ala Singh to own 
the territory (Nali territory), which remained under 
dispute from 1803-185f? A. D. and yet strangely enough 
it finds no mention in the Boundary Dispute Corres* 
pondence which gives minute details about Ute villages 
under dispute. All this evidence leads os to conclude 
that it has been inserted in the Patiala records later on 
by some clever courtier in order to please the Patiala 
Chief.jkSurely this Firman deserves the same treatmeiiC 
as ha^een meted out to its likes in the pages (278-279) 
of the Rajas of the Punjab, by Gri&n. 
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Petition of Ghnlain Pmrid Khan and otber Af^^Hs 
and Bahadur Singfa« resident of village Tohana in reply 
to the letter of His Highness Maharaja Sahib Bahadiar 
dated Sawanshndhi Panf 1877B, August 1820. 

The petition is being submitted to the hearing of 
the master of bounty, his exalted shadow be ever¬ 
lasting, his good fortune be eternal, by Ghulam Farid 
Khan, Jiwan Khan, Qadir Bakhsh, Nigahi Khan, 
Qalandar Bakhshi Khan, Daler Khan, Ibrahim Khan, 
Game Khan and rest all of the Afghans and Bahadur 
Singh Khatri, Tek Chand Khatri etc, etc. After 
carrying out the formalities of servitude and prostration 
which is the custom of the old loyal subjects, we beg to 
say that generosity signifying and authority indicating 
letter for bringing out the condition of town Tohana in 
detail with explanation of previous and present condition 
beginning from the first year of the Majestys administera- 
tion in that town along with the number of years and 
loss of population and destruction and the reasons fot 
the ruin of the said town and also circumstances of th^ 
invasion of the territory of zones, in the nearness of 
Tohana came to our hearing. From Sambat 1860 
(B. K.) to say the truth without any deletion and 
addition in all sincerity and according to the correct 
findings tfcc state of afiairs of Tohana is as follows 
That the said town is the seat of the Patgna under the 
administratioii of Hissar Fm^ozai First of all Stir Asad 
All etc. Biloeh; collected. the ^pemniie . of this figum* 
Now seventy years had passed that from the beginning 
of Sambat 1807, the rule of Ala Singh began. The 
following persons named Gujar Khan, Khwaja 
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.llf^rnin^d Khan,, 4npafan and AMuI Rehipan Khan 
and other Afghans of Tohana, the ancestors of the 
petitioners presented themselves to the presence of the 
. esteemed Maharaja at Munak and accepted to pay the 
revenue to your government. The ihanedari of this 
place was bestowed upon Sara Singh, Bika Singh 
Sekhon and Tahsildari in the name of Sahib Ram and 
fater on Hazari Mai. For about four years Afghans 
‘ etc., landlords paid the revenue in cash and later on 
sometime by Kankut and sometime by kind. In 
Sambat 1814 (B. K.) Abdul Samad Khan, Faujdar of 
Sirhind along with Mohammad Amin Khan Bhatti 
came to Jamalpur and after having been defeated by 
the armies of Maharaja Ala Singh vacated Jamalpur. 
At that time also your rule at Tohana remained intact. 
In Sambat 1815 (B. K.) the employees of Maharaja 
Ala Singh constructed a fort of Tohana which still 
exists. From the beginning Sambat 1807 your Majesty^s 
administration continued uninterrupted and without 
break in the town of Tohana for the period of thirty 
four years. Due to pillage involved in the move¬ 
ment of Armies of Baghel Singh and incidents of famine 
1840, the resident of Tohana became destitute and in 
1841 they were ruined at the hands of robbers. 

Boundary Dispute Vol, 1 Persian ) 

. N. B.—This document not only describes iti detail the 
Maharaja Ala Singh's occupation of Tohana but also 
throws a good deal of light on his way of administration 





APPENDIX No. 7. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Persian Manuscripts. 

1. Boundary Dispute Volumes 

Four volumes (1st, 4th, 8th and tenth with A. R, 
No : 4409, 4396, 4398 and 4397) are in the Punjab 
Records Ofi&ce, Simla and five volumes of the same series 
(3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th and one more) have recently been 
discovered by the author from the Commissioner’s office, 
Ambala Cantt. 

The first volume is the most important and contains 
very authentic and valuable information regarding the 
territory conquered by Maharaja Ala Singh, which 
subsequently became the matter of dispute. It has 
references to the principles of settlement framed by 
Mr. B. Brown, the successor or Mr. William Fraser, the 
district Officer, Hissar. The other volumes contain 
the statements and counter-statements of the various 
witnesses. 

2. AkhbanM-Darbar-l-Mualla 

Darbar-i-Mualla (Jaipur) records form one of the 
most important historical records giving minute details 
about the events in the North. News items are in the 
Chronological order, beginning with dates in Hijri. We 
find frequent references to Sikhs in these records and 
some of ,them give useful information about activitiea 
of the Sikhs in the 18th century. 

Akhbarat-i-Muttafarriqa (No. 18} is one of the most 
important recqrds because it describes Maharaja Ala 
Singh's relations with Zain Khan, tho 4ii>d4li Gov^of 





of Sirhind and also tiirows a good deal of light on 
Maharaja Ala Singh's relations with Najib>ad-daula. 
The following news items are important with regard to 
the history of Maharaja Ala Singh :— 

Shaban 1172, Zil Ka'da 1174. 

. 28th ZU hijja, Muharram 1177, 

9th Rajab 1177, 28th Zil hijja 1177, 

17th Ramzan 1178. 

8. Taikin>t-Khandaii-4-Ra)a ha-l-Flnilkian 

Transcribed copy, Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

It is one of the most important manuscripts of the 
Patiala records. It was written during the reign of 
Maharaja Karam Singh (1813-1845 A. D.) by some 
courtier, whose name has not been mentioned. It is 
considered to be the oldest record on Patiala history. 

It gives a very sketchy account of Maharaja Ala 
Singh. Like ether traditional accoimts it is dominated 
ty details of mairiages and sons and the blessings of 
the holy. Almost every statement about Maharaja 
Ala Singh needs careful Momination and scrutiny. At 
{daces it suffers from serious omissions. 

4. Blsafa^i-8. Bafia Sh^ 

Personal library. Director of Archives, Patiala. 

It is a small treatise on the division of the 
ancestral property of the descendants of Hml. It 
Btfpplies details—names of villages, whidi M&hanja Ali 
Singh received as his share. It gives usefhl mfonnatibn 
about the drcumstanees; wdiidt led to the frmndation 
of vdbge Phul. It aim contains perseml^detidls abOdt 
aMriag«’aiid>8Mu,«tc.'" ^ 



This manuscript was written in Mebumm, 1242 
A H. (=1826 A. D.) 

5. Ahwal'i-Klnuidsn-i'Bi^n-l'Fattdn 

By Manna Singh Grewal. Hinunat Singh Grewal 
and Bira Singh. 

Personal Library, Director of Archives, Patiala. 

This small manuscript was written in 1825 A.D. 
It contains very valuable information about Kanwar 
Himmat Singh, the grandson of Maharaja Ala Singh. 
It establishes the fact that Mabara^ Ala Singh was 
still in inqvisonnient when Kanwar Himmat Singh 
was bom. 

6. Kltab-i-KMfist-i'Khandnn-I-Bhil Klan 

This is a manuscript of only a few pages bound with 
Tazkira-i-Raja ha-i-Phulkian preserved in Patiala 
Archives, It traces the history of Bbai Bhagtn’s family 
to which Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, the founder of the 
Kaithal State belonged. It gives the details of the 
cordial relationship between Maharaja Ala Sh^ and 
Bhai Gurbaksh Singh. 

7. Abwal-'i-Khandan-i’Faaala walind:— 

It is a small manuscript in the personal library of 
Director of Archives, Patiala. It gives a good deal of 
informatioB on the ancestors of Maharaja Ala Singh. 

6. A]iind<l>Khandan-l-Phiilkhm. 

These are two-very small manuscripts consistii^s of 
a few pages only, preserved in Patiala Archives. These 
two manuscripts are important ones because they, at 
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places, supplement the information supplied by 
Taskira-i-Rajaha-i-Phulkian. 

10. Ibrat Namah by Hirsa Mohammad 

Transcribed copy, Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

This manuscript is also known as "Swanch Mirza 
Mohammad Harsi " It gives a lot of information about 
the events from 1705 to 1719 A. D. The author was 
contemporary of Aurangzeb. 

The manuscript is very useful for writing historical 
background prior to the rise of Maharaja Ala Singh. 

11. Tahmas Namah, by Tahmas Khan Miskin. 

Photostat copy (from British Museum) Khalsa 

College, Amritsar. 

Tahmas Khan Miskin was the personal attendant 
of Mir Manno Governor of Lahore (1748-1753) and later 
on he joined the service of Zain Khan, the Abdali 
Faujdar of Sirhind. The author was, therefore, eye 
witness of so many important events. 

This source is extremely useful for tracing Maharaja 
Ala Singh's relations with Najib-ud-daula and condition 
of Sirhind prior to the fall of Zain Khan. 

12. Tadtln-i-Anand Run Hnkhlls, Purtn. 

Transcribed copy, Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

The author Anand Ram Mukhlis was amongst the 
fighting forces of the Moghat Emperor Mohammad Shah 
and fought in the Battle of Manupur (1748). He 
graphically describes the valour and pluck with which 
Matoraja Ala Singh fought against Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

18. Gnlbtsn-i-Rahmat, by Mustjah Ali Khan. 

Rampur State library. Extract copy Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. 
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Iliis is one of the most aathentic history of Robbias 
fad it describes in detail the activities of Ali Mohaamtad 
Khan during his stay at Sirhind. It greatly helps us 
to determine date of imprisonment and period of 
imprisonment of Maharaja Ala Singh. 

14. Gnl-i-IUduoait:— 

It is also a similar account of Rohillas and gives 
more or less the same information which is supplied by 
Gulbtan-i-Rahmat. 

Id. Qad Nor Mohammad’s Jang Kamah 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

It has also been published by Sikh History Research 
Department Khalsa College. Amritsar. 

Qazi Nur Mohammad accompanied Ahmad Shah 
Abdali in his sixth invasion and he was the eye-witness 
of the glory and splendour of Maharaja Ala Singh. 

It supplies one of the most important contempora¬ 
neous account which throws a flood of light on the 
character and career of Maham^ Ala Singhs 

16. Tarlkh44WUitUih4-Afgliamt, Ahmad Yadgar. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa CoKege; Amritsar. 

This important manuscript gives the history of 
the Afghan families in Intha and provMes useful ralor- 
mation regarding Mahan^a Ala Singh too. It supplies 
os with a dialogue between Ahmad Shah Abdali. and 
Maharaja Ala Singh in which the latter was asked to 
remove his hair. 

17. Aliltel-i-1la]ib>ud-dttilbi, by Behari Lall. 

This manuscript has been written in 1787 by Munshi 
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Bdiuri Lall son of Badri Dass of Bareilly. It contains 
the accounts of Na}ib-ud*datila, Ali Mohammad Khan 
and Dundi Khan. 

It has decided very controversal issue about the 
time of the arrest of Maharaja Ala Singh. 

18. Tarikh-i-Bina wa Arnl-i-Sikbui 

Photostat copy Khalsa. College, Amritsar. 

This is a small manuscript written by Timur Shah. 
It gives a brief history oi the Sikhs and supplies useful 
information regarding the military strength of Maharaja 
Ala Singh. 

The following manuscripts give useful information 
regarding the events connected with the life of Maharaja 
Ala Singh 

19. Taddra-l-Imadul-mulk. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

20. Mukhlas-ol-Tarikh by Farzand All. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

21. AhwtM-Adina Beg Khan. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

22. Ibrat Hanudi Mohammad Kasim of Lahme. 

Trnscrjbed copy Khalsa College. 

28. Tarikh^-Bhan wa Janko. 

Transcribed Copy Khalsa College. 

24. Taddra-i-Shakir Khan. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

25. Tarikh-t-Hnssaln Shahl by Syed Imam-ud-din 

Hussain. Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 
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26. Rbslft-i-N«iak Shidi by Budh Singh. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

27. Kbslsa Hamah by Bakhat Hal. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

28. Bayan-l>Waqayl, by Khwaja Abdul Karin. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

29. Tarlkh-l-Puniab by Bute Shah, Vol. I. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

30. TnrIkh-l-Sikhan by Khushwaqat Rai. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

31. Ibrat Hamah Ali-ud«din. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

32. Ahwal-i-Na]lb-ad'-daalah by Nur-ud-din. 

Photo stat copy Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

Urdu Manuscripts. 

1. Tarlkh-i-SIddha Bnoan by Sir Attar Singh. 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

Sir Attar Singh Bhadaur was one of the direct 
descendants of Dunna Singh, elder brother of Maharaja 
Ala Singh. He has written this manuscript in 1867 
A. D. and it gives valuable details about family history 
of the descendants of Phul, the grand father of Maharaja 
Ala Singh. Dates are often confusing and undependable. 

2. Tazkira-i-Ra]ab All Khan 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

This manuscript is the autobiography of Rajab Ali 
Khan of Jagraon who later on became the member of 
Board of administration under Lawrence. It gives 
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useful details about tbs life i^ Nawab Asad Ali Khan 
Faujdar of Jullundar Doab, who was lulled in the Battle 
of Barnala in 1731 A. D. 

GmmuHhi Manmcripts, 

1. Sakhhtn Bhal Mool Chaad by ]Ktai Bhagwan 
Singh. Motibagh Palace Library. 

This important manuscript was written in I7&3 
A. D. It supplies very useful information not only 
about Maharaja Ala Singh, but also gives valuable details 
about the conditions of the times prior to the rise of the 
founder of Patiala State. It provides graphic descriptions 
of the famines and the Bhatti and Barar raids. 

2. Jassa Singh Blnod 

Transcribed copy Khalsa College. 

It is the biography of Jassa Singh Ahluwalia and 
gives many details about the movements of Sikhs in 
the ISth Century. It provides useful information about 
Maharaja Ala Singh. 

8. Travels (d Gum Tegh Bahadur and GuruGobind 
Sligh. Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

.This mannscript not only gives details about the 
travels of the Gums but describes warlike habits of 
the Barars udio constituted one branch of great Siddhu 
Barar tribe. 

4. Phul Bans Parkash, 

Patiala Archives. 

This manuscript traces the history of Jind State— 
one of the Phulkian States. It gives useful infotpat* 
tion about the ancestors of Maharaja Ala Singh. 
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MABATHI RECOBDS. 

The Marathi records are in the form of news letters. 
Perhaps Maharaja Ala Singh (Ala Jat) is the only 
misaldar who is so frequently mentioned in the Marathi 
records of Abdali period. The following news letters 
give extremely valuable information about Maharaja 
Ala Singh :— 

Selection from Peshwa Daftar Vol 21 by G. S. 
Sardesai. 

Letters No ; 116, 197. 69. 

Selection from Peshwa Daftar Vol. 27 :— 

Letters No : 109, 133,218, 220 and 262. 

Marat hanchya Itihasachin Sadanen. 

by Rajwade Vol. No. 6 
Letters No : 378, 382 and 465. 

PRINTED WORKS 

PERSIAN. 

1. Muasar-ul-Umam 33 Vols. 

Published by Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 

2. Muntskblb-nl-Lababby Khafi Khan. 

. Published by Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
8. Kliazana>l-Aiiuus by Ghulam AIL 

Printed at Nawal Kishore Pre&s Kanpur. 

4. Sludi Alam Nswab by Ghulam Ali. 

Published by Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta. 

5. Siyar-ul-Mutakharln. 

, Nawal Kishore Press, Kanpur. 

6. Hadlqat-al-AqaUm. 

Nawal Kishore Press, Kanpur. 
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7, Zafitf Nftmab Guru Gobind Singh Ji. 

8. Mnqaddma Ahmad Shah Baba. 

Published by Matbah Amomia. Kabul. 

URDU 

1. Tarlkh-i-Patiala by Khalifa Mohammad Hussain, 
Prime Minister of Patiala. 

Safir-i-Hind Press Amritsar. 

2. Aina-l-Brar Bans 3 Volumes. 

Balbir Press, Farid Kot. 

8. Ra) Khalsa by Giani Gian Singh. 

Niranjan Singh & Sons Bazar Mai Sewan, 
Amritsar. 

4. Tarlkh-l-Makhaian-f-PunJab by Mufti Ghulam 
Sarwar. Nawal Kishore Press, Kanpur. 

5. Tarlkh-l-Bangla Fazllka. 

Victoria Press, Lahore (1889) 

6. TaHkh>i'ChaJ)ar by Gholam Mabl. 

Faiz Ahmadi Press (1866). 

7. Tarlkh-i'Fargna Mukatsar and Mamdot, by Syed 
Nisar AH. Victoria Press Lahore (1876), 

8. Rajput Goten, by Fazal Haq. 

Muslim Rajput, Lahore. 

9. Hyat-l-Halls Rahmat Khan, by Syed Altaf Ali. 
Nizami Press Badayun, (U. P.) 

10. Daulat-i-Ourranla. 

Qaumi Press, Delhj. 
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11. Tarikh-l-Afghana by Syed Zahur-ul-Kassan. 

12. Ayat-i-Afghana by Hyat Khan. 

18. Twarikh-i-Gosha-i-PonJab by Radha Kishan 
(1861). Matbah-<i-Ponjabi, Lahore. 

14. Waqlat-1-Diiriani by Mir Waris All. 

Printed art Kanpur in Matbah-i-Nizami. 
GURMUKHI. 

1. Panth Parkash Rattan Singh. 

Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar. 

2. Garshabad Ratnakar Encyclopaedia of Sikh 
Literature by Kahan Singh of Nabha. 

8. Maharaja Ala Singh by Karam Singh. 

Khalsa Parcharak Vidyala, Tarn Taran. 

4. Shamsher Khalsa by Giani Gian Singh. 
Wazir-i-Hind Press, Amritsar. 

5. Patiala Raj dian Panidh Blblan by Bhai Atma 
Singh. Printed and published at Patiala. 

6. Sakhhm Baba Budha Jl. 

Sikh History Society, Amritsar. 

7. Gurpartap Snrya by Bhai Santokh Singh, edited 
by Dr. Bhai Vir Singh Ji. 

8. Raja Amar Singh —Khalsa Tract Society, Amritsar. 

9. Piachln Jang Hame by Shamsher Singh Ashok. 
Published by S, G. P, C, Amritsar, 

ENGLISH. 

1. Calendar of PeiMan Correspondenee Vol. II. 

Govt. Publication. 



2. Turlkh-i-Alsmgir Sani. 

Translated and abridged by Sir J. N. Sarkar. 

S. Delhi Chreniole. 

Translated and abridged by Sir J. N. Sarkar. 

4. FWl of Mughal Eniilire Vol. I & II by J.N. Sarkar 
M. C. Saricar and Sons, Calcutta* 

5. The Balas of the Punjab by Lepel Griffin. 

Punjab Printing Conapany, Lahore. 1870. 

6. Chiefs & Families of Note In the Punjab by 
Charles Francis Massay. Printed at Allahabad. 

7. The Sketch of the Sikhs by John Malcolm, London 
1798. 

8. Description of Principal Kotla Afghans by Innayat 
All Lahore 1882. 

9. History of SffihS by Joseph Davey Cunningham. 
Oxford University Press (1918) London. 

10. History of the Punjab by Syed Mohammad Latif. 
Caicutta 1891. 

11. Punjab Caste & Tribes by Denzil Ibbetson. 
Government Printing Lalnn'e. 

12. Histei7 of Origin and Progress of tte Sfths by 
James Brown. (India Tract) London 1788. 

18. History of ffikhs by M’Gregw: Vol I, London 
1846. 

14. A 7oumey firom Behgdl to Ehgland by George 
Forster Vol I, NeVr Bond Street, London. 

15. History of Sikhs by H. R. Gupta Vol. I, Minerva 
Bookshop,. Lahore.. 

16. Bffiitory of India as told by its own Bjstorhms 
by Elliot & Dawson. Vol II. London 1867-77. 
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17. New History ol Maratbas by G. S. Sardesai, 
Phoenix Publications, Bombay. 

18. SbahAulnm by Franchlin, 

London, 17P8. 

19. Coins of the Native Chiefs by R. C, Temple. 

20. History of Jafs by K. R. Qanungo, M. C. Sarkar & 
Sons, Calcutta. 

21. Kemoirs of Zahir-nd>din Babar by William 
Erskine, Oxford Press, London. 

22. Bajasthan by Tod. 

23. History of Maratbas by Grant DuN, Oxford 
University Press, London. 

24. Fun^b State Gazetteer Vol. XVIL 1904. 

25. Funieb Gazetteer Jnllundar and Kapnrthala 
1904. 

26. Hissar Gazetteer 1904. 

27. Ludhiana Gazetteer 1888-89. 

28. Rohtak Gazetteer 1883-84. 

29. Sirsa Settlement Eepoit 1888. 

SO. Hissar Settlement Report 1883. 

31. Land Revenue Settlement of Rohtak Distriet 
1873-79. 

82. Journal of Indian History Vol 5 Part II. 

33. Calcutta Review CXXII>-1875. 

84. Sardesai Commemorative Volume. 

35. Ministry of Infoimation Fatiaia’s Journal Patiala 
Post Copies Jan. and Feb. 1943 August 1946. 

86. Fhlats' Hindustani Oietionaiy. 

87. Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 

38. Glossary of the tribes and Castes of the PunJMi 
and N. W. F. P. Government Printing, Lahore. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

A.ilca.1 ia ■■ I S• 

Abdul Samad Khan :—33,41.81,85,86,87,88,89,93,94, 

98,97.177,184. 

Abdul Rehman Khan—184. 

Abohar—43. 

Abu Khan—74. 

Adina beg 83, 84, 94, 95, 117. 

Afghan—95. 

Afghanistan—58—152. 

Agroha—176. 

Ahmad Prince 16, 68, 70, 131, 

Ahmad Shah Abdali (Abdali or Shxh) : —13, IS, 41, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 84. 8>, 97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 
105, 106,107, 108,109, 110, 112, 113, 116, 118, 
120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 127, 129, 130, 133, 
184, 135, 136, 137. 138, 146, 149, 150, 160, 
164, 167, 170, 171, 188, 189. 

Ahmad YadgM—110. 

Ahroni—176. 

Ajit Singh, Baba—36. 

Akal Bunga 120. 

Akalgnrh 419. 

Akbar 32, 37, 40, 139, 146. 
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Akbarpur92. 

Alam Singh65. 

Alamgir Sani—13, 16, 84,88, 93, 131, 132, 143. 
Albhal54. 

Aligohar, Prince, 87, 88. 

Alike—46. 

Ali Mohammad Khan:—9,10, 16, 4!, 55,57, 53. 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 63. 68. 131, 142, 173, 189, 
190. 

Allahdad Khan Bohewala—54. 

Ambi—23. 

Amar Singh—73. 

Amar Singh (Maharaja) 43, 55, 71, 103, 103, 116, 117 
118.160,163. 166,168. 

Amritsar 13,26.120, 186, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192. 
Ambala Cantt—185. 

Anand Rai (Und Rai)—154, 155. 

Anand Ram (Mukhlis)—58, 69, 146—188. 
Anglo-Sikh War—161. 

Anpajan—184. 

Arjan Dev, Guru, 32. 

Asad Ali Khan—49, 50, 51,180, 192. 

Am Singh Kaleke-r66. 

Athkhere—176. 

Attar Singh, Sir,—191. 

Aurangzeb—57 
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B 


Baba Buddha—26. 

Babar—152. 

Badri Dass—10. 

Badru Khan—26. 

Badavli—96. 

Baga Mai—71. 

Bagpat Ghat—98. 

Baghel Singh—184, 

Bahar Khan—54. 

Bahadur Khan—75, 76, SI. 

Bahadurpur— 82. 

Bahadur Shah—37, 49 
Bahadur Singh—183. 

Bahawalpur State—44. 

Bahbil Gill-23. 

Banda Bahadur-27, 38, 40, 79, 147, 175 
Bakhto—26. 

Bakhta Singh—28, 29, 31, 35, 47. 

Bali~25. 

Baloch (Baluch)—75, SO. 87. 

Baluke—46. 

Balupur—^76. 

Banur—105. 

Basehra—155. 

Bareta—82. 

Barnala—16, 36, 41,45, 46,47,48, 50, 51, 52,57, 
64,103, 104,108,1109, 130, 133, 135, 140. 
144, 164, 148, 166, 167, 176. 

Bapuji Mahadeva—171. 
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Batumra—90. 

Bazidpur— 96. 

Bazid Khan—41. 

Beclowali—158. 

Begi-55,56. 

Bekaner—17, 44, 53, 153. 

Behra—152. 

Beela—26. 

Bel Rekhan—76, 90. 

Bhai Bhagtu—32, 165. 

Bhai Buddha Singh—114. 

Bhadaur-16, 28, 29, 30, 35, 36, 37, 45, 46, 172,173, 
174, 176, 191. 

Bhaini—71. 

Bharatpur—13, 130. 

Bharu Rai—41. 

Bharat Ithas Sainshodhaka Mandla—10. 

Bharwala—176. 

Bhasaur—118. 

Bhatti16, 17, 32, 42, 43, 44, 45, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
74, 75, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 
89, 132, 149, 152, 155, 158, 160, 192. 
Bhatia—153. 

Bhatti Rao or Rai-17, 152, 154, 155,157. 

Bhatinda—32, 35, 42, 71, 153, 157, 160. 

Bhatinda Dhuri line—19. 

Bhatner :-41, 43, 44, 80, 81, 88, 153, 176. 
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Bhattiana—44. 

Bhattu—176. 

Bhawanigarh—16, 54, 73, 144, 166, 176. 
Bhikhan Khan—41, 112,117. 

Bhoga Singh—66. 

Bhola Singh—104, 120, 131. 

Bhokari—21. 

Bhuchoke—34, 72. 

Bhula Mahadeo—19. 

Bhullars-19, 20, 158. 

Bhumia Singh—160, 167. 

Bhup Singh—116. 

Bhupendra Singh, Maharaja—162. 
Bighamal—80. 

Bihari Lai—10, 157, 190. 

Bijay Rai—152, 153. 

Bijour—57. 

Bika Singh Sekhon—90, 143, 184. 

Bira—28, 34,65. 

Biram Dhillon—94, 104, 

BirBhan-45,139. 

Birwa—176, 

Boha—80,81,165. 

(Bonse) Breily—10, 190. 

Boota Singh—66. 

Buddha Singh—28,29, 31, 41. 
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Buddo Khan—61, 62. 

Buddhalada—54, 79. 80,81, 82, 165, 

Buddha Dal—1)3. 

Brar—25, 29, 39. 42, 45. 73, 149, 157,192. 

Baria—125. 

British Museum—13, 116. 

B. Browne—185. 

c 

Chabbae—17. 

Chambans—17. 

Chain Singh—28, 34, 64, 65. 

Chaddari—47. 

Channu—26. 

Chamber of Princes—162,163. 

Charan Das—35, 36, 48. 

Charat Singh Suker Chakia—107, 120. 

Chhajli—54, 77, 142. 

Chhat—105. 

Chhin—'154. 

Chuhar Mai—167. 

Chuharwali—71. 

Collins, W. Lucas—II. 

D 

Dal Khalsa—42,44. 51.52, 54, 72, 79, 80, 105. 109., 
123, 125,130, 132, 134, 138, 144, 150, 165. 

Daler Khan—50, 183. 
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Daler Khan—SO, 183. 

Darya Singh, Dcwan—66. 

Dau Singh—36. 

Daud Khan—57. 

Daulta—80. 

Deccan—10. 

Delhi—37. 38, 40, 41, 59, 68, 87, 88, 92, 93, 95, 96. 
97, 116, 119, 120, 121, 128, 129, 130, 131, 138, 
146, 154, 155, 169, 170, 173, 174, 175, 178, 
179, 180. 

Depalpur—26. 

Desn Singh—140. 

Dhabali—30, 35, 46, 

Dhamtan—76. 

Dhanna Singh— 26. 

Dhanaula—26, 46. 

Dhatrut—177. 

Dhar—32, 157. 

Dharaundi—90, 

Dharsul—90. 

Dhilwan—25. 

Dhumli—154. 

Dip Singh, Baba—52, 

Dirba—54, 77, 142. 

Dodan—54, 55, 56, 72, 73, 185, 144. 

Duk Bahadur—25, 
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Dul-39. 157. 

Dul Chand—44. 

Dundi Khan- C!, 62, 190. 

Dunna Singh- 28, 35, 36, 71, 176, 191. 
Dyal Das, Bhai—82, 33, 34. 

E. 

East Punjab—34. 

East India Company—178. 

English Company—128. 

F. 


Farid Khan—72, 73. 

Faiid Kot—39, 42, 154, 157. 

FarrukhNagar—75, 81. 

Fatehabad—43, 44. 89,177. 

Fateh Kaur—16, 26, 32, 33, 34, 48, 54, ‘ OS. 104, 136, 
148, 164, 165. 166. 

Fateh Singh 66. 

Faujdar Khan—75. • 

Feroze Shah Sultan—40. 

Ferozepur—87, 89, 154. i 

French Adrenturers—128. 

G. 

Game Khan—188. ' 

Gandba Singh Baba—rl67. 
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Ganga Ram, Baba—35. 

Ganges—170. 

Gainda Chahil—71. 

Garh—176. 

Garhi Sodhian—77. 

Gbaggar Valley—44, 45, 

Ghallughara—108, 111, 117, 121, 133, 136. 

Ghazni—57,153. 

Gharaunda—96. 

Ghulam Farid Khan—183. 

Ghuman—71. 

Gidia Mirasi—24. 

Giani Gian Singh—59. 

Gobindpura—72. 

Gohana—177. 

Golden Temple—120. 

Gnjar Khan—183. 

Granth Guru—166. 

Grand Trunk Road—116. 

Griffin-10,23, 27, 31. 51, 59, 116, 151, 160, 181. 
Gumati—26, 34. 

Gurbaksh Singh, Bhai—34, 71,72, 79, 80. 81, 165, 

187. 

Gurbaksh Singh, Kaleke—34. 77, 86. 

Gurdit Singh—26. 

Guru Gobind Singh—27, 31,38, 114, 147. 
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•Guru Har Gobind—20, 158,159. 
Gurgaoil Distt.—75. 

Guru Har Rai—15;>. 
Gurusar-20, 22, 159, 

Gurkha War—161, 


H. 


Hadiaya—46, 56. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan—10, 59, 61, 62. 
Halwara—50. 

Hanuman Garh—153. 

Hansi-1?, 131, 177. 

Haria—54. 

Hari Mandir Sahib—120. 

Haria Singh Sekhon—66. 

Hariaho—54. 

Hari Chand—80. 

Hari Singh Bhangi—126. 

Hari Singh Sialba—168. 

Harnand—58. 

Hariana—44, 75. 

Hassan Ullah—81,140. 

HazariMal—146, 184. 

Bazrnt Begum—146. 

Hem-153, |54.155, 

Himmat Singh—42. 55, 64,166, 187. 



Hindus—139, 1J3, ISO. 

Hindu Kush—57. 

Hira Singh—90. 

Hissar-13. 14, 17, 43, 44, 75, 76. 82. 87, ISl, 176 
177, 185. 

Hubbal—157. 

Hukman—160. 

Hyderabad—10. 

I. 

Ibrahim Khan—183. 

Ibrahimmd-din Khan—40. 

Imad {Ghazi-ud-din)-13, 83,87. 88,131. 143. 

Imperial War Conference-162. 

Inayat Khan—54, 79, 80, 81. 
tndus—57. 95, 96. 

India—58. 66, 84, 183, 189. 

Isa Khan—24, 37, 38. 39, 40, 175, 176, 177. 

Islam—44, 49. 

J. 

Jagpal—154. 

Jagraon—191. 

Jahandar Shah—37, 175. 

Jahaii Khan—84, 95, 99, 126, 

Jaisalmir (Jessulmir)—17, 20, 32, 152, 151. 

Jaitprana— 21 , 22. 
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Jaipur—13, 185. 

Jaju-37. 

Jalura—82. 

Jamna (Jamuna)-13.17, 22, 83, 98, 98, 114, 118, 126* 
130, 133, 170. 

Jamalpur—80, 81, 82. 89, 90, 132, 140, 142, 161, 165, 
177. 

Jamal Khan—41,50, 61,62, 84, 116. 

Jangbaz Khan—87, 

Janko Rao—160. 

Janjebah—152. 

Jassa Singh Ahluwalia—106, 126, 134.135.192. 
Jats-128, 129, 154, 156. 

Jawahar Singh-12, 13, 119, 120, 121, 130, 131. 
Jeondi—26, 

Jethuke—46. 

Jhajar— 87. 

Jhandu—26. 

Jhandu Singh—66. 

Jind—23. 26. 39, 154, 157, 177. 

Jiwan Khan—188. 

Jiwan Singh—65, 66, 142. 

Jodha-42, 55, 56, 71, 72, 160. 

Jodha Singh—29, 66, 160. 

J odh Mansur—61 • 

Jodhpur—6li 

Jodh Singh Rarulhawa—142, 
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Jog Raj—46. 

Joiyas—17. 

Josephine—33. 

Jnd—152. 

Judo Bhatti Tribe — 152. 

Jullundar—37. 49, 51, 84, 85, 120, ISO 
Jundbar—154,155. 

K. 

Kabul—38, 57, 70. 125, 164, 175. 

Kahna Mai—104. 

Kakkar—72. 

Kakra-16, 73, 117. 

Kaithal-34,154, 157, I65, 187. 

Kala—18,19, 20, 21, 22, 46,158. 

Kala Chowdhury—32. 

Kaleke-32, 164. 

Kalgi-116. 

Kamala—28, 34, 65. 

Kamal'ud-din—44. 

Kamalpur—54. 

Kamgar Khan—75, 81. 

Kangar—24. 

Kandhar—57, 70, 171, 

Kamal—96, 121. 

Karma—65, 66, 83, 93. 

Kaiam Singh Maharaja—161, 178, 179, 186. 
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Karam Chand—)58. 

Karam Singh—II, 12, 52, S-l, 64, 65. 

Kapura—39, 71. 

Kapur Singh—76, 178. 

Kapurthala—166. 

Kashmiri—104. 

Kasur—38, 177. 

Katehar—57,61, 67, 68. 

Kalyanwali—32. 

Khafi Khan—175. 

Khalsa-103. 108, 111, 122, 125, 126, 1.8,% 148. 
Khari—76. 

Khalsa Dais—118, 119, 133. 

Khanan—32, 33, 164. 
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Khiwa-155, 156. 
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